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J WE face the New Year in the confident 
a hope that it is going to be the 

nuary 1944 year of victory. It is appropriate that 
as it opens we should pause a moment 
to think on those who have given us 
that confidence and what part we intend 
to play in the realisation of those hopes. 


First of all, let us, in common with all 
Free Peoples, remember to thank the Fighting 
Forces and Working People of the United 
Nations who have brought us within sight 
of the victory. Let us pledge the dependents 
‘of those who have fallen in the struggle and 
those who have been maimed and blinded 
that their sacrifices shall not have been in 
“vain. 


Next let us look at ourselves. Let us 
remember and pay tribute to the troupers, 
musicians and _ technicians, the actors, 
comedians and bandsmen, the stagehands, 
electricians and projectionists, who, month 
after month, have toured the country anc 
world’s battlefronts to bring relaxation to 
those who are closest to the enemy. 

Let us remember the stars of stage, concert 
hall and screen who have felt it their duty to 
give of their best to the troops. 

‘Let us think of those writers, poets and 
artists without whom, as Lord Wavell has 
said, no war can be won. 

; : $ Let us, just for once, think of the achieve- 
The Opening Scene from Oscar Wildes ““ An Ideal Husband,” now running at The ments of the Ministry of Information and 
Westminster Theatre. the B.B.C. 

Let us think of the men and women who 

make our documentary films. 
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Notes and Comments 


“World of Plenty” 
Exhibition 


AST MONTH ‘‘ WORLD OF PLENTY’”’ WAS 
A . 7 on * 
shown in hundreds: of cinemas. One 
at’ least, the Purley ‘Astoria, “saw in it an 
occasion for special treatment. 


In conjunction with the Ministries of 
Food, Agriculture and Information, the 
Urban District Council, the Purley Arts 
Group, business houses and other organisa- 
tions, the management turned the cinema’s 
foyer into an exhibition around the subjects 
discussed in the film. The Purley Arts Group 
contributed a set of murals and there were 
also some fine panels of photographs. 

A competition was organised, open to 
young people up to the age of 21, and there 
were daily derionstrations by the Ministry 
of Food. 

Result was, concretely, the formation of a 
Young Farmer’s Club and much more 
important, thousands of people in the area 
became aware of the problems of food and 
health which we will have to face with the 
Peace. 

The Purley Arts Group are a very go-ahead 
bunch and this is by no means their first 
exhibition. An earlier one dealing with 
housing entitled ‘‘ When We Rebuild”’ is 
already being shown in factory canteens. 

The foyers of cinemas are excellent places 
to use as exhibition halls and as such they are 
assured of a very large attendance. The 
majority of cinemas would be only too willing 
to co-operate with local bodies, if the sugges- 
tion was put up to them, in giving publicity 
to Government and local campaigns. Perhaps 
the AIA could make the suggestion to its 
groups to take the initiative ? 


Lithographs 


‘* A repertory theatre, a touring company 
in the Provinces,” said the Professor, shocked 
but undaunted. 

A hurried search was made and it was 
discovered that in all the length and breadth 
of England there were only Mr. Hudd’s 
CEMA company courageously _ taking 
‘* Twelfth Night ” to the ROF hostels and the 
indefatigable Mr. Wolfit completing a tour. 

Before a visit could be arranged both 
pioneer and old war horse had paused to 
refit. 

So one of the world’s greatest Shakespearean 
actors visited the land of the poet’s birth, and 
left it again without seeing a single one of his 
plays performed in the language in which 
they were written. 


Robert Helpman’s 
* Hamlet* 


‘nithe plans that have so far been announced 
Shakespeare seems to be getting very 
little better attention in 1944. Mr. Wolfit is 
continuing touring and will bring his com- 
pany to London in the Spring. , 

The most interesting announcement is that 
the Old Vic will present Mr. Robert Helpman 
as ‘‘ Hamlet’? with decor by Leshe Hurry. 
This is, of course, not the first time that 
Mr. Helpman has acted in Shakespeare in 
this country, and many people will remember 
his very interesting performance as “‘ Oberon ”’ 
a few years ago. 

From Sergeant Gregory’s note in this issue 
on ‘the reaction of an army audience to+Mr. 
Hudd’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” we hope that this 
initial effort will be followed up by CEMA in 
the coming year with productions of not only 
Shakespeare’s comedies but some of his 
tragedies too. 


Heritage 


LL who have visited France in the past 

and preserve happy memories of holidays in 
Paris or on some sunny “plage” will be inter- 
ested in these books: 


°‘ Paris ad’Hier et 

@ Aujourd’*hui °° 
Text by ANDRE SIDOBRE 
By Post 3/9 net 


To turn the. pages of this lovely album of 
photographs is to bring back memories of happy 
days, now, alas, happy no longer under the 
German heel. 


*°A Batons Rompus”’ 
By PAUL SIMON 2/- net 
By Post 2/3 net 


Mr. Simon, walking through our streets, riding 
in our trams and buses, living in our midst, 


3/6 net 


could not help noticing, as a good Parisian, the 
many differences in our habits and ways. His 
frequently amusing, and sometimes critical 
comments on our own and French ways make 
delightful reading. Here we see ourselves as 
others see us. 


IN ENGLISH 


«French Life and its 


Problems °° 


3/6 net. By Post 3/9 
By H. J. FLEURE. Illustrated 


The difficulties of France since the beginning 
of the century have been many and they were 
not by any means solved. The results of this 
were disastrous. 

We shall all have a better understanding of 
those problems when we have read this book, 
and let us hope sympathy for the efforts she will 
need to make to solve them after the war. 


HACHETTE 


The Continental Publishers & Distributors, Ltd., 
16 William IV Street 
Charing Cross, London, W.C.2 


Sir Thomas Moore 


Charles Churchill 


Now I have declared and described unto you, as truly as I could, the form and order 
of that commonwealth which verily in my judgment is not only the best but also that which 
alone may claim and take upon it the name of a commonwealth or public weal. For in other 
places they speak still of the commonwealth, but every man procureth his own private gain. 
Here where nothing is private, the common affairs be earnestly looked upon. ... And truly 
on both parts they have good cause to do as they do. For in other countries who knoweth 
not that he shall starve for hunger unless he make some several provision for himself, though 
the commonwealth flourish never so much in riches? And therefore he is compelled even of 
very necessity to have regard to himself rather than to the people, that is to say, to others. 

Contrarywise, there where all things be common to every man, it is not to be doubted that 
any man shall lack any thing necessary for his private uses: so that the common store-houses 
and barns be sufficiently stored. For there nothing is distributed after a niggish sort, neither 
there is any poor man or beggar. And though no man have any thing, yet every man is rich. 


Sir Thomas More, “UTOPIA.” 


Hail, Liberty | a glorious word, 
In other countries scarcely heard, 
Or heard but as a thing of course, 
Without or energy or force: 
Here felt, enjoyed, adored, she springs 
Far, far beyond the reach of kings, 
Fresh blooming from our mother Earth: 
With pride and joy she owns her birth 
Derived from us, and in return 
Bids in our breast her genius burn; | 
Bids us with*all those blessings live | 
Which liberty alone can give, 
Or nobly with that spirit die 
Which makes death more than victory. 

Churchill: ‘The Duellist. 


fenton of the AIA is a reminder that 

at one of their weekly meetings last 
month, Mr. Phillip James showed some of 
the lithographs that CEMA are producing 
for war workers and Service canteens and 
rest-rooms. 

These are remarkably well produced 
works of contemporary artists and cost only a 
few shillings each. It was also interesting to 
see how the difficulty of framing had been 
got over by printing the frames on the litho- 
graphs themselves. Thus all that has to be 
done is to obtain the lithograph and paste it 
straight on the wall, and should you grow 
tired of it, you just tear it off and paste up 
another. They are cheap enough to do that. 

Unfortunately, these lithographs are not 
available to the general public, but there 
cde not be a canteen in the country without 
them. 


Professor Mikhoels 


From Mr. Herbert Marshall comes the 
following sad story. 
On_his arrival in London the first request 
that Professor Mikhoels made was: : 
“Please arrange for me to see every 
Shakespearian production in London.” 
His guide explained that there were not 
any. 
A little surprised but not downcast, the 
Professor said: 

“Very well, we'll go to the Stratford 
Memorial Theatre.”’ 
The Memorial 

closed. 
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Theatre, however, was 


=—=@=GREETINGS FOR 1944—=— 


Michael Redgrave 


foe WATCHED OUR TIME since 1T’s FIRST NUMBER 
and always with interest. From the point of view of 

the theatre it seems to me almost the only forum for 
progressive and constructive articles, to which it regu- 
larly devotes enough space to suggest that here, at least, 
the theatre's considered not as a pastime but as an integral 
and important part of our time. I would wish it well, if 
it were only for that. 


Morris Kestelman 


Hon. Sec., Artists’ International Association. 
I ee 


eee se TO OUR TIME on THE EXCELLENT 
work it is doing in its strenuous devotion to the arts. 

We artists in particular are apt to live in somewhat 
bleak isolation from the general public—an unhealthy 
condition for both alike. If, like the disconsolate Hamlet, 
we should ever feel we “‘ lack advancement,” it is heartening 
that in OUR TIME we should find such understanding 
and sympathetic interest. 

In these days of literary exhibitionism and grinding of 
private axes the function of criticism to act as link and 
interpreter between artist and public is so easily lost—it is 
here that your work is most especially welcome. Best wishes. 


George H. Elvin 


Ger. Sec., The Association of Cine-Technicians. 
SE TN aN EE Ea eee eS 


HE NEW YEAR SHOULD HERALD THE BEGINNING OF THE 
| transition from war to peace. In all sections of our life 

there must be adequate means to reflect the spirit and 
mood of our people. Therefore, cordial greetings to 
OUR TIME which can and must plan an important role 
in negativing sheer escapist artistic outlets—valuable as on 
occasions they may be—and ensuring that art, culture and 
entertainment shall portray all that is best of the ideals and 
aspirations of the British people. 


Walter Hudd 


Y BEST WISHES FOR OUR TIME InN THE NEW YEAR. 
Confronted on the bookstalls with the extraordinary 
variety of monumental trivialities calling themselves 

magazines, it is good to find a copy of OUR TIME, 
which contrives in a few pages to live up to the dictum 
that the essential function of the arts is to “‘reproduce 
everything that interests man in life.”’ 


Alan Bush 


READ WITH VERY GREAT INTEREST AND PLEASURE THE 

latest numbers of OUR TIME. Now is a propitious 

moment for a magazine such as this. Throughout the 
country and among all groups of-the community, including 
the armed forces, there is a tremendous amount of interest 
in writing, theatre, and music, and to a lesser degree in 
painting. The year 1944 should show big advances in 
circulation and influence. 


Phyllis Bottome 


Ta IS THE MOMENT IN HISTORY WHEN THE HUMAN 
being has begun to move towards self-progress. 

Up till now he has occupied himself with developing 
all the material powers of the universe, but his own 
development he has altogether overlooked or left in the 
hands of spiritual pastors and masters who have relieved 
him of personal responsibility and left him static upon the 
Shores of Time. 

Now man has begun to see that either he must improve 
himself or perish. China and Russia believe that he can 
improve himself. Germany, Japan, and Mussolini’s 
clamped down Italy, preferred self-destruction. The Great 
Democracies are still on the fence. It will cost us a lot 
to improve ourselves, and we are not yet sure if we are 
willing to pay the price. We boggle at Beveridge, and birch 
our babies whom we have not understood how to interest, 
either in themselves, or others. Let us wish, then, for our- 
selves and for each other in 1944 that we begin to take the 
full responsibility of our consciences upon ourselves and 
to train as human beings in the direction of Social Interest. 


Will I. Sahnow 


Gen. Sec., Workers’ Music Association. 
oe) Eee EES 


UR EXEGUTIVE COMMITTEE ASKS ME TO SEND FRATERNAL 
New Year’s greetings to OUR TIME and to compli- 
ment it on the quality of its musical articles especially. 

There is, as we have experienced, a great desire among the 
people to know more of this art and its relation to their own 
lives. OUR TIME is helping to break down the barriers 
between the people and their cultural heritage and to give 
them an understanding which will enable them not only 
to keep alive their glorious past but to add something 
which will endure into the future. 
More power to your elbow ! 


Sybil Thorndike 


SEND MY NEW YEAR GREETINGS TO OUR TIME anp 
hope it may continue its invigorating work—and that 
its influence will be felt among those who need con- 


verting ! 


Llewellyn Kees 


Gen. Sec., British Actors’ Equity Association. 
EU RE eS eee 


Yy BEST WISHES FOR 1944 TO OUR TIME. 1 particu- 
larly appreciate the way in which each branch of 
art is represented by progressive and stimulating 

writing and I look forward with great hopes to your further 
development on these lines. 


Ronald Frankau 


REETINGS TO OUR TIME—aLways so PROGRESSIVE 
G —with an emphasis on the “pro,” from one of 


them. 
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Where is the 
English Novel ? 


‘© Caught,” by Henry Green. Hogarth Press, 8/6. 


‘* Arrival and Departure,” by Arthur Koestler. 
Jonathan Cape, 7/6. 

‘* Why Was I Killed?” by Rex Warner. 
Lane, The Bodley Head, 7/6. 


Reviewed by MULK RAJ ANAND 


John 


o HERE IS THE ENGLISH NOVEL ? ” 
Wi a question people have been 
asking off and on for the last 
four years. And by “the English 
Novel”’ they mean the significant novel, 
as against the second and third rate 
fiction still flowing from the big pub- 
lishing combines. The answer to this 
question is that, at the moment, there 
is hardly an “English Novel. ”’ 

One of the reasons for this state of 
affairs is obvious enough: the paper 
shortage, in so far as it affects good 
books more than it does bad. But there 
are other and deeper reasons for the 
paucity of important creative work in 
Britain. 

From the start of the war the writers 
were made to feel as if they were not 
wanted, as if their’s was a luxury trade 
which had nothing to do with the 
grim realities of war—the novels they 
had written in the past being considered 
as irrelevant asides from the main 
issue. And there are several examples 
of how some of the most vital writers 
were refused jobs in the ministries. 

Then the bulk of the intelligentsia 
was conscripted ad hoc without much 
regard for their special talents. Later, 
some of the more important writers 
did actually find their way into posi- 
tions where they could be useful— 
mostly in the films and radio, both of 
which have gained considerably from 
this transfusion of fresh blood. Some 
other writers, however, could not stand 
the rigours of the Army and came back 
to Soho via mental homes, there to 
join us, the asthmatics, consumptives 
and C.O.’s who had been left behind. 

The bulk of the potentially important 
new, young writers, therefore, are 
away, hibernating in the camps, wait- 
ing for the second front, or signalling it 
on the Sangro and beyond. And, as the 
novel requires time to put down fifteen 
hundred words a day, a room of one’s 
own, and, above all, some kind of 
moral or mental tension in the complex 
before one, we shall have to wait till 
the world settles down to get a 
novel of this war. j 

Doubtless, there will be a spate of 
books after the coming armistice as 
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“Writing To-day.” 


there was for some years after the last. 
Meanwhile, poetry is the short hand of 
the war, and there is any amount of it, 
arriving by every post from the front 
line, wherever it be, written by ardent 
spirits and ‘published mostly by 
racketeers. 


Now and then a novel does trickle through 
which is worth reading. I have kept three of 
them aside in recent months hoping to do a 
retrospective review. 

The first two, and even the third, of the 
three books before me are more or less auto- 
biographical novels. All three of them follow 
directly from pre-war work, and pose questions 
which derive their urgency and importance 
from the fact that their respective authors were 
leftists who took a definite stand and sought, 
in conjunction with other, writers, to warn the 
world of the approaching war. Unable to 
break the citadels of authority, or to influence 
large sections of public opinion, these novelists 
were disillusioned enough before the war. 
But when the war actually came, they tended 
to lose faith altogether. Naturally, therefore, 
all of them seek to analyse themselves, to dis- 
cover the personal, reasons that led them to 
such historic failure. 

Mr. Green’s novel, written in a style which 
he has deliberately created in order to give 
the effect of artless art, reveals that there was 
an enormous difference between the upper 
middle class intelligentsia in Britain and the 
working class, whose cause it began to espouse. 
Richard Roe, a rich young man, joins the 
Fire Brigade and finds his companions in the 
Auxiliary Fire Service a mean, low, frightened 
crowd, suffering from such frustrations that 
it is almost impossible for anyone from a 
better class to live with them. 

For all I know Richard and the people 
among whom he is suddenly thrown may 
have come from two different planets, such is 
the contempt that Richard shows for sub- 
officer Pye and his crew of firemen. There is 
the thin thread of a not very plausible story in 
the book, working up the enmity between 
Richard and Pye on the grounds that Pye’s 
sister once stole Richard’s son as a psychological 
substitute for the child she wanted; and the 
woman’s madness is traced to her rape by her 
brother. 

But this main question arises: was the 
affiliation between the intelligentsia and the 
workers before the war an unreal one? Mr. 
Green does not answer the question in so many 
words, but leaves us in no doubt of what the 
upper classes feel, through their long noses and 
delicate stomachs. 

Mr. Arthur Koestler is not merely content 


to reproduce the atmosphere of our horrible 
time, but, eschewing the inessential landscape 
and the other appurtenances of the novel, 
secures the conditions for a mental and moral 
analysis of his hero, who, everyone-will know, 
is mainly himself. The whole of Koestler’s 
life is a real atrocity story and he has the 
pertinacity instinct for writing out of his crises. 

In ‘‘ Arrival and Departure,” Peter Slavck, 
escaping from the Nazis as a stowaway, Jumps 
from a ship and swims into a neutral capital. 
While he waits for a visa to go to Britain, with 
other refugees from his own country bound for 
America, he has grave doubts followed by a 
psychological illness from which he emerges 
only after he has made a long confession to an 
analyst. 

In this confessional, Koestler traces Peter 
Slavck’s uneasy feelings about the working 
class, his own guilt and his hatred of ex-com- 
rades, to complexes engendered through a 
difficult childhood. And when Peter has got 
it all off his chest he goes to fight the Nazis 
again. The whole fable is beautifully done. 

I don’t know how, far people’s political 
opinions can be explained. through their 
complexes, but certainly Koestler has the 
courage and penetration to question all the 
most fundamental assumptions of his hero with 
a view to securing that integral change in him 
without which Peter Slavck is doomed to 
despair. But the doubts of the European psyche 
which Peter represents will not be easily 
cleared—for it is not a missidnary zeal which 
takes him back to fight, but rather a com- 
promise with the bad against the worse. 

The question which gives the title to Mr. 
Rex Warner’s novel is put in the mouth of the 
Unknown Soldier resurrected from behind 
the monument to which everyone has been 
paying the homage of the lifted hat fora 
generation. And, in a sense, it rounds off the 
questions asked by the other two novelists: 
the root of the present conflict is not merely the 
personal position of the intellectual but rather 
of the individual whose potentialities for 
development in the new community are cut 
short by sudden death in battle. 

Breaking the novel form very dexterously so 
thatit borders on both document and fantasy, 
the sweep of Mr. Warner’s book is much 
wider in so far as the ghost poses his question 
to a number of differentiated characters, such 
as a rich man in armaments, workers, 
scholars, heroes, intellectuals, etc. 

And the refusal of any of them to answer the 
question at all effectively, because they are 
bound up in the grip of money values and the 
most degrading, mean, local  interests-— 
is a challenge to Western European civilisation 
to look its young men in the face as it calls 
them to the altar of sacrifice. 


--- AND HERE I8 HALF AN ANSWER 


*“ Million.” Edited by John Singer (Maclel- 


lan 2/-). 
Edited by Denys Val 
Baker and Peter Ratazzi (Staples 2/6). 
“Here and New ” (The Favil Press 3/-). 


Reviewed by JOHN CARTER 


W OULD NO MORE EXPECT TO FIND A REALLY 

good novel written in this war than to 

find the moon lying beside me in my bed 
—and I’ve wanted both at times. 

A good English novel, to me, would be one 
by an Englishman who understood his country 
and the way it was going; and because he 
knew these things better than his fellow men, 
so well that he could write them down and 
you’d know it was your country he was 
writing about, the men in your street and 


no-one else—because he knew these things so 
well, he would be fighting on the Sangro now 
or flying over Berlin or arguing over pools 
of weak tea in a canteen. 


The one thing he would never do is write a 
novel, cut himself out of the squad, isolated 
on his top bunk in the hut, skip his union 
meeting; abrogate his knowledge of this 
England in any way at all. But because I’m 
an, anti-Fascist, because I want to know men 
better, because a true book leaves me always 
more purposeful than. I was before; and 
because this author perhaps knows that, there 
is a little that I would ask of him. 


Perhaps, on guard one night, waiting alone 
for his turn of duty, or after the union meeting 
waiting while the kettle boils—perhaps, then 


} 


he might write something, put a little of his 
mood on paper, or put there something that 
happened in the barrackroom yesterday, or 


_ Crystalise in a poem, a story, something that 


he felt: 

And then there is the other side of the 
picture—me, the reader. I haven’t time to 
read 80,000 words of a novel, not at one 
sitting, not to enjoy it fully. 

Since Penguin New Writing got fairly under 
way, we have been treated to whole book- 
stalls of its kind—the periodical anthology, the 
collection of short poems and short stories that 
are all I have time to read and all that I 
expect. November has brought us two more 
—one of them mixed stuff, half of it cut off 
from the way we live now; and the other 
quick and alive. The first comes from the 
same publishing house that gives us Reginald 
Moorg’s Modern Reading, and the second from 
that enterprising publisher who gave us 
David Martin’s Battlefields and Girls. 


Writing To-day consists of a few contribu- 
tions from established writers, side by side 
with other contributions whose authors are 
new to me. In the introduction, the editors 
claim that ‘‘ the only common standard is 


_ that of quality ’’ and that their writers will be 


“young and old, new and _ established, 


romantic and realist, traditionalist and 
experimentalist.” But one aim has killed 
the other. 


It is perhaps a good thing that editors to-day 
are moving away from the old idea of estab- 
lishing new cliques. But what has, in fact, 
happened here is that every kind of angle on 
writing has been included to keep the book 
un-cliquey; and the result is an unevenness 
in quality. that selection on some definite 
basis might have obviated. So individual 
pieces of writing stick out a mile from the 
rest. Especially is this true of Jack L. Conrad’s 
Underground City which is by far the best piece 
of reportage I have yet read about this war. 

Writing To-day’s assumption is that good 
writing to-day has no common denominator. 
I believe it has, and the reason why John 
Singer’s Million is so much more satisfying is 
_because Singer himself recognises this; states, 
both in the preface and in a critical essay at 
the end, that this common denominator is 
anti-Fascism. The question: ‘‘ Where is 
creative writing turning ?’’ he answers thus: 
**T believe towards a new and positive and 
fighting humanism which is the antithesis of 
Fascism and Anarchist idealism alike. I 
believe towards a broader and deeper aware- 
ness of the kinship of all men as one organic 
likeness. Towards the realisation that co- 
operation and an economically classless society 
far from restricting the individual in his 


search for expression and fulfilment is in fact, 


his only hope.” 

_ Almost all the contributions are good; (I 
found Sean O’Casey’s story, alone, dis- 
appointing) and it would be stupid to pick 
out any individual pieces for praise. All these 
writers are trying hard ‘‘ to think out, build 
and strive for a new synthesis in society.” 
(I lifted that from the preface, which adds: 
““ We think it is a Left synthesis.”) And if 
they fail in their work, at least you praise the 
attempt. 

Writing To-day, however, is not going any- 
where, has no purpose, contains a story about 
a lunatic and a poem on the moon; and 
either of them could have been written in 
1924 or 1964. Where the writing in_ this 
anthology is best, is where it could have been 
written in no other years than 1939 to 1944. 
So why not admit it and select accordingly ? 
I think this lack of any selective basis is the 
reason for its being so far a cry from the 
excellence of its sister publication, Modern 
Reading, with its good, solid prose content. 


The Ragged 
Trousered 


Philanthropists 


By Robert Tressall. The Richards Press, 6]. 
Reviewed by A. L. LLOYD 


1 RAGGED TROUSERED PHILAN- 
thropists has been republished. It 

is a very well-known .book and 
regarded by many with great affection. 
I first heard of it from an Australian 
swagman. He had a white beard, and 
corks hung on strings all round his hat 
brim to keep off the flies. He said, 
“So you’re a great reader? Ever read 
The Ragged Trousérs Philantrophus ?”’ I 
had not. ‘Ever hear of it?’ I had 
not even heard of it. He shook his 
head till all the corks rattled. ‘‘ You’re 
a great reader,” he said scornfully, 
“and you don’t know the most famous 
book in the world.’’ 


I was sixteen then. I was interested 
in Good Literature. I remembered what 
the swagman said, but I did not believe 
The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists was 
Good Literature. Many years later I 
chanced to read it, and I found my 
suspicions were correct. The Ragged 
Trousered Philanthropists is not Good 
Literature. 


When the literary critics call a novel 
“proletarian literature,” they are giv- 
ing a dog a bad name and they know 
it. And if ever a work deserved this 
particular bad name, it is The Ragged 
Trousered Philanthropists, which was 
written by a working man about 
working men and for the benefit of 
working men. The style is clumsy. 
Page after page reads like a socialist 
tract. The characterisation is as naive 
as the names of many of the characters 
themselves (Crass the foreman, Slyme 
the creeper, Didlum & Co., hire- 
purchase furnishers, Sweater the land- 
lord; these are but a few of the names 
that remind one, ironically, of the 
game of Happy Families). 


ES OE EE 


‘* Here and Now” is the latest Resurgam 
Book. It carries Alex Comfort, Nicholas 
Moore, Henry Treece, Francis King, Sylvia 
Read, and others whose techniques are always 
interesting and sometimes. successful. B 
what they have to say, often purely escapist, 
is here occasionally lunatic. It contains an 
interesting tiff between Clifford Bax and 
Francis King on the subject of ‘‘ This Modern 
Poetry ”; is produced more expensively than 
it need have been—which is going to limit 
considerably the places where it can sell—; 
and, on the whole, has little to do with either 
of the, announcements in its title. 


But 


Everything is black or white, and 
there is precious little white. The 
employers are caricatures of employers 
—#gross, rapacious exploiters; you can 
almost see the pound note pinned to 
their hat. The managers and foremen 
are caricatures, too, absurdly tyran- 
nical to their men, absurdly servile to 
their boss. 


The workers are less like lay figures, 
but they are for the most part dreary, 
ignorant and _ shiftless, except the 
“hero,”’ the fervent Socialist Owen, who 
spends the whole lunch-hour making 
soap-box speeches to his long-suffering 
mates; and, of course, I need not tell 
you he is a consumptive. 


On top of it all, the situations in the 
novel which are meant to be most 
tragic remind one of nothing so much 
as those old-time melodramas like 
The Drunkard or The Murder in the Red 
Barn. The Ragged Trousered Philanthrop- 
ists a good book? The idea would 
make the literary critics grin from ear 
to ear. 


Yet the book is well-known every- 
where the working people speak Eng- 
lish, and not merely well-known; 
highly thought of, too, so that in 


A certificate hangs in the shop of your 


chemist. It shows that he is a Member of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and is awarded 
only after a long apprenticeship and the 
passing of rigid examinations. It is 
evidence of his wide knowledge of dis- 
pensing, chemistry, botany, poisons and 
many other subjects connected with 
modern pharmacy. 

The chemist is.a vital part of the country’s 
health organisation. His skill and know- 
ledge are at your disposal and justify your 
confidence. 

Ask your chemist’s opinion of 
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remote places where more fanciful 
kinds of culture rarely creep, it is the 
most famous of books. Evidently then, 
it has something, for people are not 
such fools as all that. What has it got, 
that makes it a book, perhaps even a 
great book, in spite of everything ? 

First, what is the story ? There is no 
story to speak of. We meet a crowd of 
building workers on the job, carpen- 
ters, plumbers, plasterers, bricklayers, 
painters, «unskilled labourers. All 
through the novel, as long as they are 
in work, they are busy hammering and 
sawing, rattling pails and splashing 
with brushes, and the very pages seem 
full of the smell of powdered mortar 
and lime and plaster, and strong tea in 
galvanised iron pails. We see the 
workers through the eyes of the 
Socialist, Owen. Some are malevolent, 
like Slyme. Some are good natured, 
like old Joe Philpot. All are interested 
in racing, football and beer, and little 
else; all are the tragic victims of their 
way of life in a job where wages are 
poor and the chance of being stood off 
for long periods is great. From this 
group of characters and their employers 
we get a.picture of the whole industrial 
and human milieu. 

What we are presented with is no 
dramatic scene of big industry strug- 
gling with the contradictions that crop 
up in a private-profit system. The 
employers in The Ragged Trousered 
Philanthropists are “‘little men”? them- 
selves; they speak in an accent very like 
that of their own workmen. Neverthe- 
less they are symbols, Tressall makes it 
clear, of the greed and exploitation and 
sharp practice of the general run of 
employers anywhere, and their greed 
means misery for their workmen. 

The thesis is a simple one, simply 
developed. Too simply, some would 
say, and they would smile at the over- 
drawn vulgarity of the boss, the 
exaggerated pathos of some of the 
scenes of poverty, and the ludicrous 
melodrama of the ending, where the 
consumptive Owen realises he is dying 
and resolves to murder his wife and 
child, rather than leave them, as he 
puts it, at the mercy of the “brutal 
tyrants whose only thought would be 
to get profit out of them for them- 
selves . . . alone and defenceless amid 
the ‘Christian’ wolves who were 
waiting to rend them as soon as he 
was gone.” 

Overdone, shall we say? Yet em- 
ployers are commonly vulgar, and 
there is still poverty enough to break 
your heart, and consumptive workers 
(Tressall was one himself) do kill their 
wives and children now and then as 
you can read in the popular papers of 
a Sunday. What is too melodramatic 
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for art is not necessarily too melo- 
dramatic for life, and pretty certainly 
Tressall was more concerned with life 
than with art; and is that anything 
dishonourable ? 

Even as art, many of the scenes 11 
the novel come off, and one of the most 
memorable things in modern English 
literature, and this is no exaggeration, 
is the incident when the new workman, 
Easton, terrified lest he should over- 
sleep, gets up in the middle of the night 
(his clock does not work) and nearly 
gets arrested for loitering in the wet, 
dark streets. 

And for comedy, the riotous scene 
of the annual beano, with its procession 
of brakes from one country pub to the 
next, with its impression of pinnacles of 
food and floods of drink and the roar 
of helpless laughter, is something that 
has rarely been done so convincingly 
since Dickens. 

The way the men go about their 
work, too, the way they live on the job 
and after knock-off time, is presented in 
the completest way, with nothing 
forced by the heavy “documentation ?” 
that weakens the work of so many 
novelists who write of working-class life 
(Zola, for instance). Robert Tressall— 
his real name was Robert Noonan— 
was a housepainter himself, and knew 
just what he was writing about. So 
when he describes men at work, he 
does not give you a fastidious catalogue 
of operations and gestures. He gives 
you the real feel of the thing, without 
your noticing how it is all done. And 
that is a gift. 

This realism trrumphs over all the 
caricature, all the melodrama, and 
gives the book its astonishing sincerity 
and gravity. In the long run, it is that 
which makes The Ragged Trousered 
Philanthropists superior to much Good 
Literature. Plenty of people, especially 
nowadays, fancy realism. But few can 
handle it seriously. Take Hemingway. 
He is a good observer of detail—not 
always significant detail, but never 
mind. He gives you clearly a world of 
men and women in violent action, but 
always purposeless. He gives you what 
he: sees as realism in prize-fighting, 
war, or the bull-ring. And somehow 


We shall be pleased to con— 
sider short stories, poems, 
reportage and critical articles 
Theatre, 


on Music, Films, 


Literature, Art, etc., for pub— 
lication in OUR TIME. 


Tressall, with not a hundredth of 
Hemingway’s talent, succeeds in giving 
you a feeling of significant realism 
where Hemingway fails. Even where 
he is being most like a cartoon, Tressall 
still comes off. Even where he is 
being most serious, Hemingway does 
not. Part of the reason is, no doubt, 
that Hemingway chases  exoticism. 
Exoticism in all its forms—travel, 
dream, drug or what have you—is the 
enemy of realism. There is nothing 
exotic in Tressall. 

But that is not the real reason why 
the one succeeds as a folk artist and the 
other does not. (For a folk artist ts 
what Hemingway would like to be, and 
indeed that is the only resemblance he 
has to Tressall. There is no other point 
of contact at all). Here many will 
disagree with what I have to say. I 
think probably Tressall succeeds despite 
all his artistic shortcomings because he 
is a Socialist. 

Let us not go into any discussion 
about socialist realism here. I do not 
know what the phrase means. I 
suppose if you are a Socialist and think 
as a Socialist, then whatever you write, 
if you are writing honestly and realistic- 
ally, is bound to be socialist realism. 


Some say realism cannot be socialist in - 


a world which is not. I do not see that. 


If people can be Socialists in a world _ 


which is not, it seems to me their view 
of realism cannot avoid being socialist 
too. But what I am getting at is this. 
There is no psychological introspection 
in Tressall’s way-of writing. But there 
is a great deal of social introspection. 


‘There is less pity or sorrow for man 


than determination to get things 
changed, to build the conditions for 
human happiness. So the things that 
emerge from the book are not negative, 
passive, purposeless. They are positive 
and active, and the approach to life is 
with a deterniination not to bear it 
but to change it. It is from this that 
the book gets its strength. Were it not 
the case, The Ragged Trousered Philan- 
thropists would be nothing at all. 

As a novel, I have said, it will not 
stand up to literary criticism. It is too 
schematic, too immature in form. Much 
of it is written with a size-brush, not a 
pen. It suffers from being written on 
the borderline of two epochs. The 
successful existence of the Soviet Union 
encourages Socialists nowadays to 
write with more hope and confidence, 
less bitterness and desperation. It has 
all the defects and all the virtues of a 
pioneer work. In tones of great 
honesty and clarity and purpose, it 
speaks to the people, it is understood 
and accepted by the people, and it has 
the power to move them. Such books 
are still rare. 
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Short’ Story 


THE KID PUT DOWN HIS GLASS OF, BEER 
on the counter, and wiped the froth 
from his thick lips. 

‘Do you see what I see ? ” he asked 
his companion. 

‘“No. What do you see ? ” 

““A nigger.” There was venom in 
the Kid’s voice, and his small, piggy 
eyes were glittering. ‘‘A nigger, 
Butcher, d’ye hear ? Look at him !” 

Butcher smilingly followed the Kid’s 

malevolent stare. Over in the far 
corner of the bar a little Negro was 
standing, drinking half a pint of beer. 
He was a pleasant-faced Negro, very 
young looking and slightly built. 
' “* Now, ‘look, Kid,’? began Butcher, 
in a reasonable voice. ‘‘ What you 
want to work yourself up over a Negro 
for? Why don’t you keep all your bad 
guts for the ring? ” 

‘“T hate them.” 

“It’s like this, Kid,’ said Butcher, 
philosophically, “‘ we all have our likes 
and dislikes, but we can’t let ’em run 
away with us. You’ve threw away lots 
o fights by being too personal in the 
ring——”’ 

*“ Aw, shut up ! Who the hell asked 
for a sermon, anyway?” 

** That nigger-hate o’ yours has got 
me beat,’’ confessed Butcher. 

‘*T got my reasons,” the Kid mut- 
tered. He took anoiher drink: of beer, 
and drew the back of his hand across 
his mouth. ‘‘ Hey, Joe!’ he called to 
the barman, ‘‘ d’ye smell anything ?”’ 

The barman sniffed. 

© Cant say thatIodo, Kid,” 

‘* Sure ye can’t smell nigger sweat ? ” 
asked the Kid. 

There were one or two customers in 
the bar and they laughed. The little 
Negro went on drinking quietly, show- 
ing no signs of having heard. 

ScHey ayo, vethe™ Kad 
across to the Negro. 

He looked up, smiling. It wasn’t a 
forced smile, but one of genuine 
amusement. ‘‘ Me, you mean?” 

‘Ves, you. Can’t you smell any- 


shouted 


thing ? ” ' 
Still smiling, the Negro sniffed. 
Then he shook his head. ‘“‘ No, I 


don’t. But I’m a good bit away from 
vou, you see.” 

' “Can't: ye smell nigger sweat?” 
The Kid had not grasped the implica- 
tion of the Negro’s remark. 

‘“No. Can you?’? 

‘©Yes. Too bloody much. Mind 
clearing out and giving us some fresh 
hn 

‘“ Now, look, Kid,” murmured the 
barman, coming up to him. ‘‘ I’m the 
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man here who does the turning out. 
That nigger is paying for his booze just 
as you are. Now, Kid, no rough house 
here or Vl call the police. Keep that 
folthe wine. 

The Kid gave the barman a baleful 
glare, but said nothing. His glinting 
eyes were fixed on the Negro, though. 
He had. suddenly realised what had 
been implied by the Negro’s remark, 
‘“‘ PU paste him,”’ the Kid hissed. 

‘“‘ Look, you don’t want to get into 
any trouble,” said Butcher, uneasily. 
“Youve .got a fight on to-morrow 
night, and you can’t afford to take 
chances. It’s a good purse Grant’s 
offering, too, and Christ, don’t we 
need it?” 

: WGor to, elle 

‘Listen, Kid, I’m your manager, 
and I’ve got a right to speak. They tell 
me that that Pete Armstrong you’re 
matched against has plenty style and 
guts. You'll need all your gumption 
for to-morrow.” 


‘“OQh, damn you and Armstrong, 
whoever he is. I tell you,"I hate 
niggers. Every time I see one I have to 
hold: myself back.’? The kid’s nostrils 
twitched. ‘‘ And d’ye think I’m going 
to be insulted by a black bastard ? ” 

‘“Ah, well, go your own way,” 
shrugged Butcher. ‘‘ But I’m telling 
you, Kid,’let me down to-morrow and 
I’m through with you.” 

‘“* Think I’m going to be insulted ?”’ 
hissed the Kid. He eyed the little 
Negro with an almost nostalgic expres- 
sion on his battered’ and scarred face. 
Then, as he saw the Negro turn and 
walk out of the pub, he made a move 
to follow. 

‘* Let go ! ”’ snarled the Kid, shaking 
off Butcher’s restraining hand. 

‘Now, be sensible, Kid,’ remon- 
strated Butcher. ‘‘ You’ll get copped.”’ 

‘It’s blackout, isn’t it? Let go, or 
I?ll miss him.” 

He bolted out of the pub, leaving his 
manager staring helplessly after him. 
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Outside, he peered around him. It was 
very dark. Then he sighted a: small, 
slim figure turning off the main road 
into a narrow lane that led to the dock 
area. It was the nigger, by Jesus, and 
he was actually making for the dock 
quarter. 

What a chance, thought the Kid, 
joyfully. The streets would be deserted 
at this time in the dock area, and it 
was black, too. Jesus, what an oppor- 
tunity to break every bone in his black 
body. 

As he cautiously trailed the little 
Negro, he remembered vividly. It 
was a memory he could never obliterate 
from his mind. Five years ago, when 
he had been in his prime, a promising 
young fighter, he’d been matched with 
Jackie Brown, the Negro. It was a big 
fight, and the next step for the winner 
was a crack at the championship. 

He’d been grimly determined to win. 
Right up to the seventh round, it 
seemed as if his ambition would be 
fulfilled. Then Jackie Brown had let 
himself go. He, the Kid, had taken 
the biggest lamming of his life, from a 
black man, too. And right before the 
eyes of the girl he hoped to marry. 
She’d been so wild and ashamed that 
she left the fight before the Kid’s 
seconds threw in the towel. The Kid 
never did marry her, never saw her 
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good expressive English? : Can you 
describe an Incident graphically? Then 
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again after cuffering his ignominous 
defeat. 

From then on, he’d been no good. 
Just a prize fighter, a had been, a 
might have been. Might have been but 
for that nigger, Jackie Brown! The 
Kid gritted his teeth and clenched his 
fists at the thought. Blindly, he blamed 
his opponent of five years ago for his 
subsequent downfall. The mad hatred 
fo: one Negro assumed a more general- 
ised form in his narrow, stupid mind 
suntil it became an obsession. 

But to-night, to-night, he was think- 
ing. He would take his revenge and 
pay off an old debt. Jackie Brown 
had been like that nigger, small and 
slim and smooth. 

He saw the little Negro walk on to 
Dock Street and stop to light a cigarette, 
The Kid sprang forward, knocking it 
from the other’s hand. 

‘* Take that, you b—— nigger ! ” 
he snarled, swing a wild punch to the 
Negro’s jaw. He fully expected to lay 
the Negro flat. But his whirling fist 
hit nothing but thin air. This incensed 
the Kid beyond words. With a snarling 
cry, he threw himself upon the Negro, 
slamming blindly. 

What happened next seemed like a 
bad dream to the Kid. Something hard 
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ICTORY and Peace. will come—and 

what then? Reconstruction, reorganising 
and adapting one’s self and affairs to swift- 
changing conditions; and the man or woman 
who can think clearly and make a sound 
survey of the situation as it varies from time 
to time, is the one who is going to see and 
seize the opportunities that make for a happier, 
more secure and contented life. Not only that, 
he or she will be the better able to enjoy the 
blessings of peace—-freedom, art, literature, 
recreation-—to the: full. 

It may be that frustration, disillusionment, 
disappointment or anxiety may come your 
way; if unfortunately it does, then with a 
mind trained to meet the vagaries and 
vicissitudes, the troubles and turmoil of 
everyday life you will be in a position to 
speedily overcome these hindrances and set- 
backs; and eventually be free to devote all 
your mental energies to attain a fuller, richer 
and happier life. As you think, so you act; 
prepare yourself-now- train your mind-~for 
things to come. 

A True Philosophy 

Pelmanism is a true philosophy of living for 
ordinary sensible people who wish to make 
the best of themselves at all times and under 
all circumstances. To-day Pelmanism is 
appreciated as much as ever. The test of 
time has proved the power of Pelmanism and 
in these exceptional and ever-changing times, 
it plays its part in the National Effort. 

Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 


MANISM— 
“THINGS TO COME” 


closed his eyes. His feet slid from under 
him. He felt himself being lifted up, 
then let down hard. His head was 
jerked backwards, and he soared 
upwards, upwards into a cloud of 
darkness. 

Then someone was slapping his face 
and shaking him. ‘‘ Wake up. Are 
you all right, now? I hope I haven’t 
damaged you too much.” 

‘‘Wha-at happened ?”’ stammered 
the Kid, dazedly. ‘‘ What ha— Why, 
it’s you, you nigger. Lemme go!” 
He made a feeble effort to strike out, 
but the Negro pushed him against the 
wall. 

** Don’t make me give you any more 
than you’ve had,” he said. 

Slowly, what little powers of reason- 
ing he had ever possessed returned to 
him, and the Kid realised what had 
happened. He groaned—not so much 
with pain as with baffled frustration. 
Again he had failed. 

‘* Get to hell out of it,’ snapped the 
Kid, sullen, but defeated. 

“‘Sure. I only hope you'll be all 
right,” said the little Negro. ‘‘ I don’t 
want anything to happen to you. You 
see, Kid, I want to have the pleasure 
of meeting you again to-morrow night. 
I’m Pete Armstrong.”’ 


What Pelmanism Does 


Pelmanism enables you to overcome defects and 


failings. Amongst those most often met with’ are the 
following : 
Indecision Lack of Confidence 
Timidity Procrastination 


Depression 
Weakness of Will 
Inertia 


Mind-Wandering 
Forgetfulness 
Pessimism 

But Pelmanism does more than eliminate failings. It 
awakens dormant faculties. It develops powers you 
never thought you possessed. It strengthens mental 
attributes which are valuable in every career and every 
aspect of living. It develops: 


—-Initiative — Self-Confidence 
—Concentration —-Courage 
—Obsérvation —Will-Power 
-—.Judgment —Reliable Memory 
--Originality —Reliability 
--Optimism —-Presence of Mind 
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DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers (P.O. Box 1489). DELHI; 
10 Alipore Road, CALCUTTA: 102 Clive S¥reet. ; 


EFORE THE WAR FEW PEOPLE WOULD 

have noticed a quiet, small viola player 

at the concerts given by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


But, as J. B. Priestley has remarked, there 
must be something about viola players. For 
it was this same quiet fellow, Thomas Russell, 
who stepped forward at the greatest crisis of 
the London Philharmonic’s history, to become 
Secretary of the Orchestra and a man whose 
views on music and the organisation of music 
are winning increasing respect. 

In the space of just over four years, Tom 
Russell has got through a volume of work 
which would have taken many other men 
twenty years. 

The mere routine organisation of a large 
orchestra, with over seventy players, is no 
child’s play. It involves the organisation of 

_ travelling all over Britain; the choosing of 
programmes and halls; protracted business 
negotiations and a thousand other things. 

The salary bill alone runs into thousands 
every year; while wartime conditions have 
added many fresh difficulties. Skilled players 
are almost impossible to replace nowadays, 
and the call-up often hits the orchestra at the 
most difficult moments. 

Here is enough work for one man, and 
especially one who had to build up his own 
knowledge of the job as he went along. 

Yet Tom Russell has found time to write a 
musical best-seller, Philharmonic, *which reached 
five editions; he has run a theatre, doing 
everything in it from tearing tickets to stoking 
fires; he has lectured at hundreds of clubs and 
societies # travelled hundreds of miles with the 
orchestra; and taken a leading part in the 
formation of the National Association of 
Symphony Orchestras. 

Tom has a simple formula : bout it all. He 
sees everything as a job. He t-ckles it in that 
way, and in the practise of running a great 
orchestra, he has developed his own theories 
and ideas about the > usical future of this 
country, ideas which wer~ set out in his first 
book. 

War or no war, anyone who knows Thomas 
Russell knows that he would have had a great 
effect on music in this country at some time 
or other. He has ideas that fit the problems of 
our time, and a capacity for work which 
guarantee that he would have found some 
way of putting forward his ideas. 

But the opportunities, came all together; 
the circumstances threw up the man. 

What’ were these circumstances? Shortly 
after the outbreak of the war, the L.P.O., 
which up to that time had depended on the 
patronage of the well-to-do, found itself in a 
state of near-bankruptcy. 

The- decision was taken to disband the 
orchestra, and its skilled personnel were faced 
with the prospect of unemployment. More 
serious than this, the British people were faced 
with the prospect of losing one of their finest 
cultural institutions. 

It seemed that war and fine music as 
played by one of the finest teams of musicians 
in the country, were two contradictory 
elements. f 

Certain members of the orchestra thought 
otherwise, They formed a committee, the 
members of which were nominated by the 
orchestra as a whole, and decided, as Tom 
Russell puts it: 

‘to take over their own affairs, to 
organise the orchestra on a democratic and 
co-operative basis, to undertake the 
responsibility of every phase of their work.” 
Musical Culture, Ltd., came into existence. 

After a few weeks, Thomas Russell was 
appointed Secretary. “‘It was only because 
I could find my way around files,” he told me. 
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Thomas Russell 


With no hope of securing a subsidy from 
any Government Department, . with no 
wealthy patron to come to its rescue, the 
orchestra turned its attention to the only 


patron who could be relied upon to recognise ~ 


art, and support it through thick and thin. 
They turned their attention to the people. 
The first concert organised by the new 


Committee of the orchestra was held in | 


Cardiff. There started a trek of thousands 
of miles up and down Britain, during which 
the L.P.O. has played to upwards of a 
million people, thousands and thousands of 
whom had never before had an opportunity 
of hearing a first-class symphony orchestra. 


At first the new metheds of management of 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra were the 
subject of a certain haughty amusement in 
some musical circles. The pundits had 
experience of running an orchestra and to 


‘their way of thinking, it could not be done - 


without backing. aa 

Tom Russell himself talks with a sigh of 
those days, like a man who has passed through 
a difficult and trying eyamination. Often 
there were days when .there was barely 
enough in the bank to cover salaries. 


The orchestra had to work seven days a 
week, sometimes twice a day, in order to keep 
going. They had to travel thousands of 
miles, in wartime conditions. Expenses were 
rising continually. The Railway Companies 
demanded spot cash for tickets, and for every 
trip, over seventy tickets had to be bought. 


But the L.P.O. came through. They 
pioneered up and down the country. They 
layed in music-halls and cinemas, concert 
halls and theatres, and sometimes groups of 
them went into the factory canteens at night 
to play to the night shift. 


Yet, in the midst of all this, Tom Russell 
and his fellow committee members steered a 
course for the future. One of their first steps 
was an attempt to secure a permanent home 
for the orchestra—a concert hall of their own. 


A lease was taken on the Orpheum, Golders 
Green; a fine building which had been in use 


as a cinema, and which had the space and 
facilities for creating a real cultural centre. 


But there was no capital at the bank to do 
all the things that were necessary. It had 
to be done bit by bit, week by week. 


(hose were the days for Tom Russell 
During the day there was the continual 
problem of finding the wherewithal to keep 
the orchestra going; the hundred and one 
problems which just kept on coming up. 


In the evening, he was home pounding 
away at his typewriter, writing letters, pro- 
gramme notes, or completing his book. 

After six days of this, he would be at the 
Orpheum first thing on Sunday. morning; 
often it was without any heating, and with 
one or two faithful helpers he would handle 
box-office, back-stage, tear tickets, or what- 
ever jobs came up. 

The Orpheum lost money steadily. ‘‘ Each 
Sunday evening,’’ Thomas Russell told me, 
“I would come home, my heart in my boots, 
wondering how long we could stick it.” 


He did stick it. After a few months, the 
Orpheum began to blossom. Crowds thronged 
the concerts; it began to function as a theatre 
during the weekdays. People began to regard 
it as a cultural centre, and it was from the 
Orpheum that the London Philharmonic 
Arts Club first grew. 

But in spite of the development, the losses, 
though not so heavy as they were in the first 
months, still piled up. It became impossible 
to carry on. 

Tom tried every way to stave off the 
decision to relinquish the Orpheum. But at 
last, it had to come. 

Tom Russell is philosophic about it. ‘‘I 
learned a lot from those months,” he says, 
“‘ and it certainly won’t be wasted.” 


That is one thing I’m sure of, for one. I 
don’t think it will be so long before the 
L.P.O. have their own Lendon hall. Not if I 
know my Tom Russell. 

It is difficult to pin-point Tom Russell’s 
greatest achievement in the last four years. 
All he has done is of course, closely bound up 
together, and has the one aim of developing 
thealesb. ©} 


His book, Philharmonic, for example, brought 
nation-wide publicity for the orchestra. What 
the book does, and what had never previously 
been done, is to outline a practical, working- 
plan for the development of orchestral music. 
It is a blue-print for the organisation of music, 
not, of course, in precise detail, but in bold 
outline. 


*“ It is not my plan,” Thomas Russell says. 
** All I did was.to bring together in a coherent 
form ideas and suggestions which musicians 
have been expressing for years.”’ 


I think he did more than that. But there 
is a clue to Tom’s outlook and approach in 
that remark. He is closely in touch with the 
people on the job; he is one of them,, and 
never aspires to be anything else but one of 
them. 


Thinking over my many talks with Tom 
Russell, re-reading his book, and some of its 
reviews, I wondered that it had been possible 
for one man to do so much in four years. So 
much, mark you, :not for himself, but for 
British music. 


You can see something of this story for 
yourself, for a film has been made about the 
L.P.O. in wartime, which will be released 


hortly. 
wats TED WILLIS 


* Philharmonic by Thomas Russell 
Hutchinson, 7/6 
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Literature 


WILLIAM HAZLITT— 


AN ENGLISH 
JACOBIN 


by Fohn Edgell 


Hazlitt’s political writings have been ignored for too long. In fact, only 
*“ The Spirit of the Age” is now available in a cheap edition: and the 
Oxford Companion to English literature can list his works under three 
main heads, literary criticism, art criticism and miscellaneous writings— 


completely ignoring any of his political writings. Collins have recently 


published a book by C. M. 


which, for the first time, gives to Hazlitt’s politics the importance he 
himself gave them. In this article, John Edgell discusses this aspect of his 


ceork and shows how it influenced all others. 


AZLITT’S LIFE SPANS THE CRITICAL 
IH years of the revival of a militant 

democracy in Britain after the 
comparative lull of the eighteenth 
century. It was dominated by the 
French Revolution from first to last. 
His earliest public ‘writing was a letter 
to the local paper inspired by indig- 
nation at the burning of Dr. Priestley’s 
home at Birmingham by an anti- 
French mob. He was twelve at the 
time. In the last year of his life the 
Bourbon who had been restored to the 
French throne by foreign bayonets was 
driven from it by the people, and the 
news of the revolution of the Three 
Days, he said was to him “like a 
resurrection from the dead.” 

His innate hatred of tyranny was 
fostered by family and personal 
influences. His father was a Unitarian 
minister, and the Unitarians repre- 
sented religious Dissent in its purest 
form, the refusal to conform against 
conscience to political power. Although 
he could not conform to their ortho- 
doxy, even, he recognised Dissent as 
“a great school of character and 
personal integrity.’ This independency 
in religion, the living tradition from 
the Independency of the Civil War, 
naturally kept alive, too, the tradition of 
the struggle for constitutional liberty. 
Ever since he could remember, he said, 
he had heard of “ Habeas Corpus, trial 
by jury, Magna Charta, the Bill of 
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Maclean called ‘“* Born 


Under Saturn” 


Rights, of the Bastille in France and 
the Inquisition in Spain and the Man 
in the Iron Mask.” 

If we add that among his father’s 
circle was Dr. Price, the friend of the 
American Revolution, as well as Dr. 
Priestley, we see that there was much 
in his early life to bend him towards 
the new international conception of the 
rights of man, whilst that conception 
was enriched by his familiarity with the 
national heritage. To this complex of 
ideas the writings of Rousseau added 
the emotional fervour which fanned it 
into a passion: 


It was Rousseau who brought the feeling of 
irreconcilable enmity to rank and privilege, above 


humanity, home to the bosom of every man— 


identified it with all the pride of intellect, and with 
the deepest yearnings of the human heart. He was 
the founder of Facobinism, which disdains the 
division of the species into two classes, the one the 
property of the other. It was of the disciples of his 
school, where principle is converted into passion, 
that Mr. Burke said, and said truly—‘‘ once a 
Facobin, always a Facobin.” 


Hazlitt was that kind of a Jacobin in 
whom the principle, (always with him 
the fruit of incessant intellectual labour, 
for he was no lazy doctrinaire) was 
converted into a passion. But there 
were Jacobins of another sort, some of 
whom set off on the road earlier than 
he but fell by the wayside long before 
he reached the end of his journey. The 
saddest thing in his life, sadder even 
than his warped love experiences, is 
this defection of the great poets who 


seemed 


once his friends and 
inspired by the same passion as him- 
self—who were: 


WeEYre 


thrilled with joy: 
France standing on the top of golden hours, 
And human nature seeming born again. . . 
And proclaimed: 
Great was it in that dawn to be alive 
But to be young was very heaven... . 

So to Wordsworth and Coleridge it 
had seemed, and to Hazlitt, their 
younger acquaintance and later friend, 
in the 1790's. But experience with 
incalculable twists and turns. brings 
men to strange conclusions, and thirty 
years later life had confounded the 
merely visionary enthusiasm of the 
poets, so that Hazlitt had to write: 

It was a misfortune to any man of talent to 
be born in the latter part of the last century. 
Genius stopped the way of legitimacy and 
therefore it was to be abated; crushed, or set 
aside as a nuisance. The spirit of the monarchy 
was at variance with the spirit of the age. The 
flame of liberty, the light of intellect, was to 
be extinguished with the sword—or with 
slander, whose edge is sharper than the sword. 
The war between power and reason was 


carried on by the first of these abroad—by the 
last at home. 


The philosophers went over to: the 
defensive, “but the poets, ‘ the crea- 
tures of sympathy,’ could not stand the 
frowns of both king and people. They 
did not like to be shut out when places 
and pensions, when the critic’s praises, 
and the laurel wreath were about to 
be distributed. They did not stomach 
being sent to Coventry, and Mr.  Cole- 


ridge sounded a retreat for them by 
the help of casuistry and a musical 
voice. “His words were hollow but 
they pleased the ear’ of his friends of 
the Lake School, who turned back 
‘disgusted and panic-struck from the dpy 
desert of unpopularity.” 

By their treatment of Hazlitt, the 
upright accusing reminder of their 
voung disinterested enthusiasms, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge deserved 
severer treatment than they ever re- 
ceived from him, to whom the memory 
of their early genius made them. in 
some sort revered. But Southey, who 
plunged into public and ylaring syco- 
phancy, and led the fight against the 
radicals in the Government Press, 
received more than lashing from his 
pen. 

The effect on Hazlitt’s personal life 
was bad enough, but what caused 
him most distress was the thought of 
their wasted gifts, of the dulling of their 
genius when they turned into the path 
of conformity and indifference to social 
injustice: 
~ This we do know. and it is worth attending to, 
that all Mr. Southey has done bestin poetry. he did 
before he changed his political creed. that all that 
Mr. Coleridge ever did in poetry, as The Aictent 
Mariner. Christabel, or The Three Graves, his 
poems and his tragedy, he had written when, 
according to his own account, he must have been a 
very ignorant, idle, thoughtless person: that much 
the greater part of what Mr. Wordsworth has done 
best in poetry, wus done about the same period... . 
All the authorily that they have as poets and men of 
genius must be thrown into the scale of Revolution 
and Reform, their Jacobin principles. indeed. gave 
rise to their Facobin poetry. Since they gave up the 
first. their poetical powers have flagged and been 
comparatively or wholly ~* in a state of suspended 
animation ~~ . Poet-Laureates are courtiers hy 
profession, hut we say that poets are naturally 
Jacohins. The poets... are with us whtle thev are 
ceorth keeping. 

“Tt is worth attending to.” this 
collapse of the poetic power when it is 
“at variance with tbe spirit of the 
age. We might. making allowances 
for the time-lag in mental processes, 
for the hangover of old enthusiasms, see 
the making of a general law of it. But 
of course this stultification of poetic 
genius was only a particular symptom 
of the devitalisation that characterised 
English life under a government which 
organised all reactionary Europe 
against the liberty which had blazed 
up in France, and which, foLmeOnuG 
thirty vears. suppressed by the most 
savage and despicable means every 
claim to a recognition of their rights by 
its own people. 

Hazlitt followed the political struggle 
with the same intellectual independence 
and intense sensitiveness as he, had 
studied philosophy and __ painting. 
Though he did not find his real bent 
-for many vears, and it seemed to him 
in turn that it was in philosophy and 


then in painting that his gift lav, there 
was nothing of the dilletante in him. 
He studied deeply and worked long and 
hard. The sensitiveness of his criticism, 
whether of painting, of literature or of 
the theatre, is not more remarkable 
than its richness, the diversity of his 
response. The impressions pour out so 
copiously that at times it is easy to 
overlook the precise intellectual defini- 
tion with which each phase of thought 
or sensation is expressed. 


He did not approach politics in a 
formal, party-spirited way. The basis 
of it was the sense that general right 
must have precedence over particular 
privilege. But he understood the 
mixed nature of men as they actually 
are and did not believe that the 
alteration of political institutions would 
automatically usher in the Millenium. 


He felt most keenly the way in which 
existing institutions chaffed and 
cramped the minds and bodies of 
actual men, or the way in which an 
immediate policy would react to the 
disadvantage of right and the strength- 
ening of privilege. So his first produc- 
tions in the polemical style are directed 
against two key positions in the 
authoritarian set-up of the time—the 
war against France, and a threatened 
reduction in the meagre assistance 
given the unfortunate recipients of 
Poor Law Relief. 


In the first instance he opposed the 
renewal of the war with France after 
the Treaty of Amiens as being in fact 
motivated bv a desire to destrov the 
democratic gains of the French Revolu- 
tion and at the same time seize more 
colonial territory for commercial ex- 
ploitation. 


In the second case, he demolished 
Malthus’s Essay on Population which 
sought, bv pseudo-scientific arguments, 
to lay on the poorest labourers the 
responsibility for their own poverty, 
and which was, in fact, to be the basis 
for suggested legislation to abolish 
Poor -Law Relief altogether. This 
theory, so comforting to the mch, was 
also intended as a counter-blast to the 
Reformers in general, as proving the 
impossibility of any progressive im- 
provement in social conditions, for 
under superior conditions population, 
it was asserted, would increase faster 
than the means of subsistence. 


A spell lof Parliamentary reporting 
gave Hazlitt his first entry into journal- 
ism, and this widened his knowledge 
of the political set-up of the time. He 
was not impressed by the oratorical. 
talents of the members of the House of 
Commons, but it brought with it the 
possibilitv of examining at close quar- 


ters the personalities of the time, so 
that his sketches of political figures have 
a vividness, which is almost unique in 
political controversy, and keeps it alive 
when much admirable reasoning is’ no 
longer readable.. Take the twin por- 
traits of Lord Eldon and Mr. Wilber- 
force in The Spirit of the Age, where two 
varieties of temporising,: implacable 
careerists are presented with every 
individual feature of their crooked 
minds almost physically delineated. 


‘“ We are mighty fine fellows,’’ Steven- 
son remarked some fifty years ago, ‘“‘but 
we cannot write like William Hazlitt.” 
That remains true of his political 
writing in particular. Although our 
times are in many ways similar to his, 
are certainly alike in their historical 
urgency, the issues are many deg- 
rees clearer to larger sections of the 
people. The great, common words 
which Hazlitt uses with suchimpressive 
effect seem lifeless in our hands; they 
have been rubbed smooth by a century 
of repetition, tarnished by many a 
betrayal. But a reading of Hazlitt 
restores their weight and colour, brings 
back the broad human meaning to 
generalisations which have since been 
given scientific definition. The very 
facility with which we can gain an 
insight into the developing social pro- 
cess tends to cut short the effort of 
intellectual enquiry. Hazlitt had to 
make this effort to satisfy the question- 
ings of his emotional nature. He never 
codified his conclusions, but they arc 
written in every one of his books, 
whether contemplative or controver- 
sial. 

He has been called a great hater, 
and his political writings bear that out; 
but there is not one line of merely 


- personal venom, or of abuse of a weaker 


opponent. It would be more widely 
true to call him a great enthusiast. 
What be stood for is expressed once and 
for all in this passage: 


What is the’ People ? And who are you that 
ask the question. One of the people. And yer 
you would be something ! Then you would 
not bave the People nothing. For what is the 
People ? Millions of men, like you, with hearts 
beating in their bosoms, with thought. 
stirring in their minds, with the blood circulat- 
ing in their veins, with wants and appcutes, 
and passions and anxious cares, and lnusy 
purposes and affections for others and a 
respect for themselves, and a desire of happi- 
ness, and a right to freedom, and a will to be 
free. And yet you would tear out the mighty 
heart of a nation, and lay it bear and bleeding 
at the foot of despotism: vou would slay tlie 
mind of a country to fili up the vaic witht the 
old, obscene, drivelling prejucice, of super- 
stitition and tyranny: you would tread out 
the eye of liberty (the light of nations) like a 
vile jelly, that mankind may be led ahout 
darkling to its endless drudgery, like the 
Hebrew Samson (shorn of his strength and 
blind) by his insulting taskmasters. 
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New Year, 1944 


by Roger Woddis 


History falls faster than the winter snow, 

Its days of challenge burst through sham and shelter 
With special ruin for those who fear the blow. 
Hollow our cause if now we pause or falter, 
Thinking the day will be an easy stroll 

Between cropped hedges to the golden town. 

Some will discover soon the long-sought goal 

Is reached through thickets, and the sign-posts down. 


So die, Old Year, and take your dry-rot dreams; 

We know the future for a resistant city 

To be stormed and conquered. And when the dying past 
Claws at our rising hope we shall not pity 

But march with the millions through the avenging flames 
Towards the people’s year, the madmen’s last. 


Elegiae Sonnet 
by Geoffrey Matthews 


Carnations for pride were put 
Arrogant at his head, 

For faithfulness at his feet 
Roses bullet-wound red, 


Globes of chrysanthemum 

For the glory caught at last, 
For his first low home 
Pastelled sweet-peas, and grass 


For his green simplicity, 
And the gay daughter marigold 
For his sophistication. 


So he had wished to’ die— 
With the fresh flowers, and the old 


Bad civilisation. 


Cricket 
by Signalman Watkins 


The little mottled green thing 

In whose name we sometimes die 

(As well as for the old school tie) 

Drags his silly legs together 

To sing 

And I raise the question if it knows why. 


It wasn’t in Stalingrad 

(Or Madrid) 

Its monotonous irk 

Wasn’t at Dunkirk 

And let’s be sweetly poetically complete 
I’m sure the blasted thing was not at Crete. 


Ekatorina 
by Olivia Carr 
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“1 am going straightway to prepare those ‘morrows of song’. 
(Last words of Gabriel Peri) 


You can cry at the last words of Gabriel Peri: 
Death had some dignity 

To mark a clean‘and unregretful life. 

Death had some purpose even 

Giving to life a flaming prophecy 

Between dawn and the bullet’s crack. 

“TI go to prepare morrows of song.” 

Death had some dignity. 


Unlike the dying of Ekatorina. 
‘Naked thighs 
spread on the snow 
Torn skirts 
flapping on skinless breasts 
Vultures pecking 
gouged eye sockets. 
Ekatoaina 
16 
Soviet citizen 
had no long dawn 
To compose her message to posterity. 


Death had no dignity 
Death : 
was the sub-bestial breath of Germans. 
And none know what she said 
Who died 
surely as Peri died 
Preparing morrows of song. 


Canteen 
by Fack Lindsay 


Wait, with weak tea, for the girl who never comes 

to sit at your side and ask, O you know, for a light, 

the lovely of Ats, the Waaf, the Fanny, the Wren, 

the springbride of daydream, the anonymous flybynight.. 


Snookered, the sailorlad in the squarecut shirt 
draws back with fag on lip but does not talk, 
considers awhile the balls in the fringed light 
and rubs his cue at last with the careful chalk. 


Ladders, scaling darkness, and an old stove, 

its outlet hung with placards announcing soap, 
benches beside the parkseats padded with baize, 
and a lad addressing a crumpled envelope. 


A gold-nippled Ats sends the dimness rippling a moment,. 
then goes, and the buzzing gloom resettles down. 

Turn last week’s newspapers, last year’s Picture Post, 

and regard the players of draughts with impartial frown.. 


The gayest jazztune stirs no shuffling of feet, 

the News no stiffening, the sobsong sucks no tear. 
You, that peep in, may think there is nothing doing, 
may think there is nothing but listless brooding here. 


The ecstatic tryst, it will come, it will come, we know,. 
the comradely song to this gathering need attuned. 

I too have sat and listéned and have not heard. | 

I have felt the throb of thought like a knitting wound . 


Se MUCH CLAPTRAP AND FLAPDOODLE 
is being put out in current poetic 
manifestos and apologias that new 
readers in their right minds approach- 
Ing poetry, modern poetry, for the first 
time, might stop at the threshold. 

“At the present time there is no rational 
reason why man should live at all—that is 
why living is the central problem.” . . . 

‘“ For most of the poets here the war is a 
cosmic calamity like the rain or the big 
winds,” . . 

““ Our aim is to assert the importance of 
the Individual.” . .. 

“At no time has popular belief in the 
finality of death been so widespread... . . 
Either the ‘higher’ qualities of man are 
everything or they are nothing. This is the 
ADYSS;. €tCa. « 

‘Even a small quantity of such stuff 
might make him think modern poetry 
unimportant, which it is not. The only 
way to treat these manifestoes is as 
nanifestations. Not at their face value. 
They indicate states of mind. 


No race living or dead has ever made 
‘so much good poetry as ours: it is an 
unbroken flow from the Middle Ages 
to the present moment, and it is our 
most distinctive contribution to world 
culture. There has never been a time 
when one English writer or another was 
not producing memorable and immor- 
tal verse. 


The great tradition still holds. The 
gravest misfortune in our history is the 
cultural ‘split which followed the Indus- 
trial Revolutiom, creating (as I pointed 
out in a previous article in OUR 
TIME) a fissure between the poet and 
the people. The very serious conse- 
quences of this to the poets and to the 
character of their poetry are clear. It 
remains genuine, it is sustained in 
quality by the high tradition, but it is 
‘limited in its scope and appeal. 

On the other side of the split we find 
among other things (let us admit it) a 
certain amount of Leftwing philistin- 
ism, of “I know nothing about any- 
thing but I know what I like,” of 
“‘surrealism’s so unnecessary,” of 
“T_ S. Eliot is no good because he’s a 
reactionary,” of “‘it’s all crossword 
puzzles,” of ‘it’s all bourgeois decad- 
ence so why bother ? ”’ 

Some axioms, then. 

Poetry and the other arts arose at the 
same time as the first great religions of 
man, and the function of both was in 
their different ways to adapt the 
mentality of man to the conditions of 
his living. Man was and always is 
altering his environment (including his 
jnter-relations in society) in revolution- 
ary ways, and the objects and institu- 
tions about which his deepest emotions 
have settled and anchored have a way 
of changing their forms, vanishing 
away or losing all meaning for him. 
His storm-tossed mind must apprehend 
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the new reality, his emotions constellate 
in a new scale of values. Poetry works at 
the very knife-edge of human conscious- 
ness, cutting into the future with often 
almost a prescience of what is to come. 

Poetry arose as chant and song, and 
the musical element is of its essence. 
So the poem does not consist of its 
content or message; neither does it 
consist of its music. It consists of the 
inseparable compound of what it says 
and how it says it; but the ‘what it 
says > may and most often does mean 
the egotions conveyed by the poet 
about his statements—and does not 
mean the mere statements themselves. 
A poet may have valuable emotions 
about beliefs or ideas unacceptable to 
the reader. D. H. Lawrence and T. S. 
Eliot were great poets of class doom, 
though they could not see themselves in 
those terms. 

Furthermore: poetry helps us to live 
better, as well as to read other poetry 
better. It demands of us the highest 
qualities of our minds and the response 
of our deepest emotions. Its music, its 
images and its symbols bring us into 
communication with a man in a 
moment of vision and intense feeling. 
It gives us something far more pro- 
found than the pleasure which it 
brings: a better adjustment of the 
psyche to the process and the struggle 
which is life. It must therefore be 
approached with patience and allowed 
to work fully into the mind. 

Remembering such points as these, 
we can come to closer grips with what 
is being done to-day. 

Proletarian poetry (i.e., genuinely 
both) is neither to be found nor to be 
expected in any quantity. (I have yet 
to hear even a bawdy or drinking or 
marching song from the Forces in this 
war as good as “Mademoiselle from 
Armentieres,” or “The One-eyed 
Riley,” let alone the quality of the 
negro convict songs or our own s¢a- 
shanties.) Nor is there any socialist 
realism, or else I don’t recognise it 
when I see it. Realism is a term that 
has not much more meaning in poetry 
than in music, but one could some- 
times wish for a clearer reflection of the 
world around us. Who could guess that 
this twilit picture by Alan Rook was 
Dunkirk, as seen by one who fought 
there ? 


“* Why should a woman, gelling above her fire 

incantations of evening, thoughts that are 

mee and paler than history, why should this 
ark 

exploring extinction and oneness of self and air 

remind us that, lonely and lost as flowers in. 

m deserted 

weed-mastered gardens, each faint face averted 

from the inescapable confusion, for each of us 
slowly : 

death on his last, most hideous journey has 
started ? ”’ 


This poet is serious and sensitive, he 
is trying to extract from experience 
something .quite different from the 
sensory impressions of guns, aeroplanes 
and bodies. ‘“‘ What was our sin? ” he 
asks, ‘“‘what hope for the future ? ”— 
but his poem remains bodiless, full of 
hazy words. Startling to remember how 
Dunkirk sent an emotional tidal wave 
right through the British people, right 
through the world ! 

Not far away from that poem in the 
same anthology (“Poetry in War 
Time ”’) will be found “ Miserere,” by 
David Gascoyne. See what the war 
has done to this surrealist, who used to 
sit under the roofs of Paris and write 
like this: 

‘*And then there is the problem of living to be 
considered 

With its vast pink parachutes full of underdone 
mutton 

Its tableaux of the archbishops dressed in their 
underwear.” 

He exhibited a football with four 
mouths and a cigarette in each, at a 
London art gallery. His ‘‘ Miserere ” 
(subsectioned “‘Pieta,”’ “ De Profundis” 
etc.) is Christian Communism up to 
date, with fascists crucifying Christ 
between 


‘“a labourer and a factory hand 
or one is maybe a lynched Jew 
and one a Negro or a Red.” 
It ends with this prayer: 
‘* Not from a monstrance silver-wrought 
But from the tree of human pain 
Redeem our sterile misery, 
Christ of Revolution and of Poetry, 
That man’s long journey through the night 
May not have been in vain.” 


David Gascoyne is a portent. Think 
of the history of surrealism. The last 
war produced Dada, the violent protest 
movement against the old values and 
symbols, the old mythology of the arts. 
Surrealism arose from its ashes, seeking 
a new mythology in the symbols of 
dreams, madnéss, the unconscious— 
why ? because on Freudian principles 
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t was believed that these were pretty 
much the same in all men and that the 
differences which cut off the modern 
arts from the masses lay in the con- 
scious part of the mind. 

The symbols of the unconscious would 
appeal direct, by-passing reason, to the 
unconscious mind of another: the sur- 
realists even imagined a universal and 
anonymous flowering of art and a 
revolutionary transformation of life. 
No wonder a big proportion of the 
young and vital talents in the arts 
flowed into surrealism. 

So far as English poetry'is concerned, 
surrealism is dead to-day; some of the 
reasons were developed in Jack Lind- 
say’s article in these pages in Novem- 
ber; and Gascoyne’s development 
speaks for itself. The gorgeous bubble 
has burst. But it has left various 
elements behind. Its thick clusters of 
incongruous images—I do not find 
them more “organic”? in Dylan 
Thomas or J. F. Hendry than in Peret 
or Eluard; and they gre no clearer to 
the “understanding,” though. the 
Apocalyptics do not make that plea of 
direct communication without Reason’s 
go-between. 

Original imagery has been declared 
by some writers to be the mark of true 
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poetry. To prove the inadequacy of 
such a measuring rod, suffice it to 
consider such a verse as ‘this: 
‘It is a castle of shingles where her mantle 
disasters 
The rift and vault of a vagabond sun. 
like a rotting 

Crocodile, picked framework sullen as a scar, 
her violin 

Denudes its waste of shrapnel whips.” 

These exploding images of Dorian 
Cooke’s poetry ultimately destroy one 
another. 

The dreams of surrealism have 
become the, visions of the “New 
Apocalypse,”’ and “Kingdom Come ” 
groups—they are trying to’ make new 
myth. The Christ myth has lost its 
validity for this generation, and great 
as are our emotional needs I doubt if it 


There, 


can be revived for contemporary use in. 


the way Gascoyne has tried to use it. 
The Freudian myths have failed be- 
cause they did not prové to be the 
universals the surrealists thought them. 

W. H. Auden’s early marxist play 
“The Dance of Death” was dramatic 
and absolutely comprehensible; his 
three-parts-Freudian “Ascent of F6” 
mystifies and confuses everybody. Now 
they say he too (by far the biggest 
English poet after Eliot) is contemplat- 
ing his navel in America and_ has 


turned completely from marx to mys-- 
ticism. Why? does not the marxist 
world view provide the necessary and 
adequate alternative to the great dead 
religious myths ? Yes, of course it does, 
if it is held correctly. Auden never did 
hold it whole-heartedly, and ‘corre¢tly,,. 
I think, or rather it never held him, for 
class and personal reasons. 

Many other schools of poetry to-day 
are unconsciously running away from 
marxism, -which is pursuing them like 
the Hound of Heaven. The trouble for 
them is that the marxist standpoint is 
a point of movement, of action, of 
social responsibility. 
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Musie and 
Old Lace 


by Peter, Tandy 


IT IS BY NOW ALMOST AXIOMATIC rHAT, 
due very largely to the solid pioneer 
work put in by the L.P.O. in the 
early days of the war, and the fact that 
all the major orchestras (and not a 
few of those about which the less said 
the better) followed their example, 
music in general and. symphonic 
music in particular has, during these 
war years, received a tremendous filip. 
This is not to discount the work done 
by C.E.M.A., but, since their inclina- 
tion is towards smaller: combinations, 
while excellent in its sphere, they 
vardly come within the scope of this 
arvey. 

This activity on the part of the 

iajor orchestras has tended to over- 
snadow the work of the amateur musi- 
cian—the men and women with a 
voice or a violin who go about their 
jobs in mine and factory, in shop and 
office, and who, when their work is 
. done and they find they have an even- 
ing off, from Home Guard or fire- 
watching duty, snatch a hasty meal 
and then, clapping a hat on their heads, 
go out to practice. 

I do not think that it matters really 
very much what they do. They may 
belong to a choir, a stately string 
orchestra, an operatic society or what 
you will. 

What really matters is that they are 
making their own music and, even if 
they begin with Gilbert and Sullivan, 
the odds are that, once having begun to 
discover the subtle pleasures of music 
making, they will, before they know 
where they are, be taking Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Berlioz and. Bartok in their 
strides and looking round for more. 

Now you would not say that, as 
English provincial towns go, the old 
lace manufacturing town of Notting- 
ham was in any way outstanding. It is 
no different from a dozen other grubby 
industrial towns of its size and like 
those other towns it has its amateur 
musicians, its choirs, operatic societies, 
‘its brass bands and quartets. 

Amongst this jostling crowd of wholly 
unco-ordinated activity there is, as in 
so many other towns, one society more 
ancient and dignified than the rest. 
Such a society was, I say was, the 
Nottingham Harmonic Society. It had 
existed for nearly ninety years and still 
retained something of the smug com- 
placency of the days of its foundation. 
It basked in the afterglow of its former 
triumphs and recalled the days when 
Richter was its conductor; it congratu- 


Nottingham’s Junior Symphony Orchestra 


lated itself on its perspicacity in notic- 
ing the talents of a young musician 
named Henry Joseph Wood and ap- 
pointing him as M.D. fifty years ago; its 
lip would curl with pride when it told 
you of how the good citizens of Not- 
tingham unyoked the horses from 


Patti’s aii and dragged it triumph- : 
t 


ant through the streets to their concert. 

It was a very dignified Harmonic 
Society that stood upon the threshold 
of the war. Dignified and stuffy. Both 
society and audience were gorged with 
a surfeit of Hiawathas, Elijahs, Mes- 
siahs, and Hymns of Praise while one 
almost expected the organ to burst 
spontaneously into the Hallelujah 
Chorus. 

But now the prosperous patrician 


shades of its founders would hardly 


recognise it and one wonders whether 
they would approve if they did ! 

No one is really at all clear about 
how it all began. Whether it was the 


result of the valiant example of the . 


L.P.O., the impact of the war or an 
awakened consciousness, does not really 
matter. What does matter is that the 
old society shed some of its ancient 
dignity and all its complacency, and 
with commendable spirit peeled off its 
coat and took upon itself the bulk of the 
musical side of the City’s Holidays at 
Home scheme. 
_Its choir, the war notwithstanding, 
still numbers some hundred and fifty 
and its symphony orchestra some sixty- 
five, all of them pretty competent 
musicians, while side by side with this 
combination an enthusiastic and com- 
mendably competent junior symphony 
orchestra, consisting of youngsters under 
sixteen, has been got together and put 
through its paces. 

Throughout the summer, there was 


the stimulating spectacle of the old 
Harmonic Society, sloughed of its 
complacency, putting on concerts at 
three-weekly or monthly intervals to 
jolly audiences of holidays-at-home- 
makers of 2,000 or so every time. 

Nothing came amiss to them—they 
rollicked through symphony concerts, 
through operatic concerts and ballet 
music while the kids of the junior 
orchestra gave a couple of concerts of 
their own which were grand fun and 
not only for the youngsters ! ; 

Of course one could hardly expect 
the old society to admit it, but one 
suspects that it secretly rather enjoyed 
itself and it certainly found something 
refreshing in its new audiences. While 
the fact that the audiences came back 
for more is evidence that they enjoyed 
themselves. ‘ 

Whether one’s suspicions are correct 
or not, they are already eagerly laying 
their plans for next season’s activities 
and becoming progressively more adven- 
turous. The early part of the season, 
one learns, is already in rehearsal and 
includes, in February, a concert of 
Soviet Musicin honour of the Red Army. , 

This is to be something of an 
occasion and the City, as a corporate 
body, is extending a civic invitation to 
the Soviet Ambassador while Anatole 
Fistoulari has agreed to give his services 
as conductor and the proceeds are to 
go to the Stalingrad Hospital. 

No doubt other bodies and societies 
of one sort and another will take 
advantage of the situation and contri- 
bute to make the whole week one of 
celebration of the glorious victories of - 
the Red Army. It is possible, and 
indeed desirable, that this should hap- 
pen, even to the extent that people will 
wonder, when the week is over, just 
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how it all happened and who started it. 

It is, however, some measure of the 
way in which the people have responded 
to this rather adventurous step, that 
before the end of September over a 
third of the two thousand five hundred 
seats had already been sold. 

One looks forward, however, to the 
reaction of both the choir and audience 
to the stirring Red Army marching 
songs which Alan Bush is orchestrating 
for the Society; to the Ode to Stalin; 
to Prokovief’s Alexander Nevsky Film 


Music, and to the Khachaturyan 
Violin Concerto. : 
All this, one concedes, is very 


creditable; an old and apparently 


moribund musical society has come very 


much to new and vigorous life and now 
has its music in proper perspective. It 
knows what it wants to do and the 
people of the town like what it does. 

All this is a start, but the principal 
problem of broadening the basis of 
these formerly exclusive musical and 
cultural societies has yet to be tackled. 

The progressive amateur musicians 
and actors, the painters and _play- 
wrights, not only of Nottingham but of 
all our provincial towns, have some 
headaches, some disappointments, some 
successes and some hard knocks ahead 
of them. They have, too, a certain 
knowledge of ultimate success, for the 
English are beginning to think. 
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TOM ARNOLD 


Arts Theatre: THE RECRUITING OFFICER 
by George Farquhar 
His Majesty’s: THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON 
by J. M. Barrie 
Westminster: AN IDEAL HUSBAND 
y ar Wilde 
WReviewed by GEORGE RAYMOND 


OAD, IN A RECENT BRAINS TRUST CONFESSED 

to having just succeeded with a great deal 
of pain arid effort in changing one of his 
ideas. Theatre lovers, on the whole not 
blessed with Joad’s mental elasticity, have 
been slow to readjust their ideas towards our 
contemporary theatre. They have been saying 
that it is dead for so long that many of them 
are incapable of recognising any sign of life 
in the corpse, and are liable to bury it out of 
hand. 

What is all this song and dance about a 
new and vital theatre emerging, they ask ? 
American successes and revivals hold almost 
all our stages, and there are no more English 
plays about contemporary subjects than there 
were in 1940. 

There is no more damning manifestation of 
the dramatic barbarism in which we are 
struggling than our habit of referring to 
productions of classics as ‘“‘revivals,’’ as 
though they were no different from the efforts 
of Miss Cuddly Caper to repeat her last year’s 
demi-success. 

In 1943 the Londoner was offered a greater 
number of classics, both home grown and 
foreign, than in any year during the past two 
decades. This is a healthy sign, healthy 
because it means that the English theatre is 
waking up, is realising that to sit.back and 
say (as so many of the profession did) that 
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there can be no theatrical renaissance until 
there are better plays, is merely to shirk our 
responsibility, to acquiesce in fact in thé 
theatre’s degradation. Of course there were 
always worth while plays to produce—our 
own and the rest of the world’s dramatic 
heritage. 

Before we can expect the appearance of 
new plays we must create a new theatre, a 
theatre with high enough acting and produc- 
tion standards to attract new writers. 

It is as a reflection of the desire for a higher 
quality theatre that the appearance of so - 
many classics during the past season is wel- 
come. I am not prepared to argue that the 
choice of classics we have seen has always. 
been the best for our day and national purpose, 
There has been too little Shakespeare and too 
much Restoration comedy. 

But there have been some very good things. 
Nobody has really paid tribute to the Arts. 
Theatre Festival of English Comedy. Through 
it we saw the development of English comedy 
from the seventeenth to the twentieth century 
and it made us dismally aware of how debili- 
tated and debased is our modern equivalent. 
It is to be hoped that all our younger play- 
wrights saw in this panorama of our rich and 
vigorous comic heritage the way to break the 
sane hold of what is known as the bedroom 
arce. 


Ss a pendant to this Festival the Arts 
Theatre has given us Farquhar’s ‘‘ The 
Recruiting Officer.”” Farquhar, for all his 
experience as a soldier, was a gentle creature 
for his period. His plots are sentimental and 
his characters (compared to, say, Wycherley’s) 
looser in speech than in living. 

Except for some mention of the hero’s 
illegitimate offspring, in this tale of an officer 
who comes to a country town in search of 
recruits and finds a wife, the amatory passages 
are as little successful in deed—though some- 
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what freer in word—than those of an Aldwich 
farce. 

Most of the jokes about army life we have 
since heard from Bernard Shaw who, being 
nearer to us, made them seem to our ears 
funnier and more pertinent. While Farquhar 
‘sticks to his love story, there is enough to 
interest us but only the ruthless cutting of the 
recruiting scenes could make them tolerable 
for us. 

I found Mr. Clunes production fidgety. 
‘Conscious of the difficulty of presenting a 
lesser Restoration piece to a modern audience, 
he apparently sought to infuse into it a greater 
gusto by ceaseless movement. To me all the 
prancing about and clambering through canvas 
windows emphasised nothing but the smallness 
of the Arts stage. 


GENTLE is the wrong word to use about 

J. M. Barrie; servile is much more 
appropriate ! The Admirable Crichton, which 
is a pageant of snobbery painted in sweet 
pastel shades in the hope that it will give 
offence to no one, is a play which we could 
very well have done without at the present 
time. 

This story of a butler who prefers to be a 
servant to his intellectual, moral and physical 
inferiors, merely because they are titled, in 
order that he may in turn have the right to 
lord it over the lower servants, is sufficiently 
old-fashioned and out of touch with our day 
to irritate, but not so old that we can view it 
with the detachment we give to a classic. 
Ideas that remind us unpleasantly of the 
opinions, so vociferously expressed by the 
reactionary group now damning any form of 
planning, continually come booming across 
the footlights. 

Barrie was a master craftsman, but despite 
his artistry so slight and artificial a plot as he 
has contrived here asks a lot from his actors. 

The butler, when- he and his aristocratic 
master’s family are shipwrecked on a desert 
island, must fairly blossom out as a leader. 
It is on this point that the play stands or falls 
—yet Barrie provided precious ‘little material 
to do the trick. ; 

Barry K. Barnes remained a butler through- 
out, treating the upper class survivors of the 
wreck just as he had previously treated the 
lower class servants. Realistically, of course, 
Mr. Barnes is quite right, for that is exactly 
the way a nauseating bonehead Jike Crichton 
would behave. But it plays hell with Barrie’s 
thesis, that under different circumstances the 
lowly might be the great. : 

The production at His Majesty’s proved 
nothing except that Crichton could be relied 
upon to act like a snob in all circumstances, 
and that there is nothing so good for the 
health of the upper classes as hard work. 


LTHoOUGH there are comparatively few 

years separating Wilde from Barrie, there 
is a tremendous gulf between The Admirable 
Crichton and An Ideal Husband with which 
Mr. Robert Donat has opened his season at 
the Westminster Theatre. 

Barrie presents us with a fantastic sweet- 
meat and uses his art to conceal the spurious- 
ness of the ingredients; Wilde presented 
contemporary society with a horrifically 
ruthless portrait of itself and bought off 
criticism by the exquisiteness. of his wit. 

An Ideal Husband tells of an Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs whose fortune was founded 
by selling a state secret to a.financier. At the 
height of his career he is threatened with 
exposure unless he again betrays his trust. He 
refuses with much self-conscious indignation, 
and prepares to meet disgrace with something 
as near a smile as Mr. Manning Whiley will 
permit himself. Exposure, however, is averted, 
and he is dissuaded from resigning on the 


grounds that to do so would not only be 
quixotic but ridiculous, since his past is only 
what is considered normal for a Cabinet 
Minister ! 

Wilde’s characters may be stock, and his 
stories punk, but nobody excells him in dia- 
logue. Roland Culver and Irene Vanbrugh, 
as Lord Goring and Lady Markby, having 
been given the play, made quite certain no one 
else laid a finger on it, delivering the brilliant 
lines with a scintilating elegance. The 
settings, designed by Rex Whistler, are a 
delight to the eye; and Jack Minster’s produc- 
tion wholly satisfying. 


Bristol Theatre Royal. 
by J. B. Priestley. 


FSERT HIGHWAY” sHOWS US THE 

crew of a broken down tank in the 

Syrian desert who, while they wait 
to be rescued, captured or to die of thirst, 
debate whether they have been fools to give 
up reserved jobs for active service. Their 
decision to fight it out to the end, come what 
may, should have been inspiring but Mr. 
Priestley fails to bring it off. 

There is no plot, only an argument around 
the question “‘ what are we fighting for?” 
About this the tank crew give their opinions; 
the cynical middle class corporal who in 
civvie street lived by his wits, an old Cockney 
sweat, a Yorkshire mechanic, a Welsh builder, 
a young farmer and the cool and thoughtful 
Jewish sergeant. 

Mr. Priestley has his ear close to the ground 
and his statement of the case is very well 
done indeed. His conclusion, however, backed 
up by.a long quotation from the Prophet 
Micah, that we are fighting to bring Love and 
Compassion to Humanity was too inclusive, 
even meaningless, in its remoteness from the 
realities of our present struggle. A none too 
clear comparison of the ancient Assyrians to 
the Nazis only increased my confusion. 

Neither the excellent character studies by 
ABCA’s soldier actors nor Major MacOwan’s 
firm direction could conceal the fact that 
Mr. Priestley’s highway ends in a desert of 
abstractions. : 

This was a great occasion: CEMA and 
ABCA showing us that they were mature 
enough to present a new play, and Mr. 
Priestley, by writing it, demonstrating that he 
is fully conscious of the responsibility attaching 
to his position in our theatre. 

Here, and not in the play, the acting or the 


“ Desert Highway,” 


ce 


distinguished audience, lay the evening’s 
significance. 
St. James. ‘Ten Little Niggers,” by 


Agatha Christie. 

HIS PIECE IS ABOUT TEN PEOPLE WHO ARE 

mysteriously invited to a _ bee-utifully 

equipped island house, completely cut off 
from the mainland, and there are sinisterly 
done to death. All save— But I will not say 
how manv. Personally, I thought there were 
two too’ many survivors. 

Linden Travers, Allan Jeayes, and Derick 
de Marney, were the best of a very good cast; 
and Irene Hentsche! demonstrated once again 
what a very good producer she is. 

The Peoples’ Entertainment Society, who 
wereone of the play’s sponsors, are doubtless 
right in their policy of collaborating with 
established West End managements in order 
to gain experience, but I look forward to the 
time when the theatrical wing of the Co- 
operative Movement feels strong enough to 
give us a new English play which will be both 
a contribution to our drama and expressive 
of the vital outlook of our working people. 
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NEW BRITISH SONGS 

Convoy—(Bar. solo and 2-part Chorus) A. Bowman 3d. 
The Great Red Army (2-part Chorus)... Alan Bush ... 3d. 
Lament and Triumph (3-part female)... A. Bowman 4d. 
The Shark and the Whale (children) ... &,Maconchy 3d. 
Toulon—(Mixed Voices) ; ... Ben Frankel 6d. 
Raiders—(Mixed Voices) G. Corbett... 3d. 
The Miners (Male Voices) G. Corbett... 3d. 
The Ribbon in Her Hair (2-part) E. Maconchy 6d. 
War-time Carol (Mixed Voices) Felix White 4d. 


MODERN RUSSIAN SONGS 

Popular Soviet Songbook (Unison and Part Singing)... !/- 
Red Army Songbook (Unison and Part Singing) ... I/- 
Song of Stalin (Mixed Voices) ... Khachatourian I /- 
Patriotic War (3-part) ... Alexandrov 2d. 
and many athers. 

OPERA AND CANTATA 

The Wild Geese (Soviet Children’s Opera) ... wae 4 


Ballad of Freedom (Mixed Voices) C. Darnton 2/6 
The Voice of the City (3-part Female) £.Maconchy 1/- 


VARIETY SONGS 


Here we Come ... i aa 560 a3 Aened: 
Girl with the Spanner... ae mee wie a. 6d. 
A New World will be Born wes and .. 6d. 
Let’s be Offensive (3 songs from Unity Revue} w. 6d. 
Ten Little Housewives (Short?Revue) nee es VA 
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~ APPROVED BY DOCTORS 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS. RY * 


Soldiers at the Play 


HE CEMA COMPANY UNDER THE DIRECTION 
Ter Mr. Walter Hudd, has given us a very 

lively ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” The play has 
been taken to civilian war workers in many 
parts of the country, but this was the first 
occasion on which the troops have had the 
opportunity to take advantage of its able 
presentation. Opinions of the players as to 
the reactions of their two types of audience 
would be interesting but I doubt if they 
vould be found essentially dissimilar. 


No less than a group of our modern factory 
workers, any assembly of soldiers is a hetero- 
geneous compound. Certainly those men and 
women who were drawn together from all 
quarters of the camp by promise of the play, 
presented a varied spectacle in a small 
building which does duty, according to 
requirement, as a playhouse, ballroom and 
even concert hall. But the two audiences, 
despite the individuality of their members, 
must differ from the normal peacetime 
variety because, by reason of their several 
conditions, they do achieve a corporate unity 
of outlook. 

This unity evolves spontaneously at the 
slightest particular pressure, either of situation 
or of phrase, upon the nerve of individuality. 
When Malvolio, in the full flight of his wishful 
meditation, envisages ‘‘ calling my officers 
about me, in my branched velvet gown,”’ the 
allusion could never fail to evoke a sympathetic 
merriment, out of all relation to the context, 
amongst a khaki-clad audience. 


Here was unintentional sympathy for the 
maltreated steward; Mr. Hudd seemed to 
think that he was deserving of little for he was 
content to give us a Malvolio “‘ sick of self- 
love’ indeed, and a rightful target for the 
uproarious revenge of Maria. This being so, 
the troops were able to enter without compunc- 
tion into the spirit of the famous scene wherein 
Malvolio finds the letter which is his undoing. 
In fact, there was always the strongest 
sympathy and support for the roistering 
activities of Sir Toby and his comrades. 

This again was the intuitive realisation of a 
parallel for, although any soldier will accept 
the principles laid down by an individual for 
his own cenduct, none, quite rightly, will 
readily countenance interference, particularly 
of a puritanical nature. In the life which he 
has perforce to lead he can sense its anomaly. 
We are bound to recognise that the sentiment 
implied in the question, ‘* Dost thou think, 
because thou art virtuous, there shall be no 
more cakes and ale?’? may well be the 
soldier’s own, his resentment being, like Sir 
Andrew’s, for no ‘* exquisite reason ” but for 
‘* reason good enough.” 

The degree of unanimity, however, is 
specially conditioned and there was frequently 
a noticeable difference of reception. Occasion- 
ally there came the sophisticated titter of the 
scholar to whom this is old, familiar stuff, now 
and again the dutiful snigger of the Shake- 
spearian idolater. The great body of laughter, 
however, had a new and geniune note, the 
property of those who came without bias. 

This same laughter kept enchanted silence 
for the lovely poetry put into the mouth of 
Miss Patricia Laffan’s Viola. This same 
laughter voiced its hearty encores at the end 
of the play. For there are men and women in 
the army who, for the first time, are searching 
for better things, not only in the drama but 
in literature and music, too. It is in no sense a 
cultural gold-rush but a perceptible desire, 
amongst thinking people, for replacement of 
a peacetime standard of values which the 
conditions of war have patently discredited. 


J.P. F. Gregory. 
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Leslie Hurry 
by F. D. Klingender 


instead of revealing a state of 
chaos and despair in the artist's mind, 
the glowing colours and fantasti 
shapes of the curtain for Lac, 
soothed and disciplined, as they are 
in the embrace of the great arch 


formed by the pinions of the swans, 


express a mood of exultation. 


IGHTEEN MONTHS AGO THE WORK OF 
Leslie Hurry was unknown |beyond the 
circle of his friends and one or two 

connoisseurs. To-day it is familiar to thous- 
ands of ordinary people throughout Britain. 
Few stage designs have caused a greater stir 
than his sets for the Vic-Wells Ballets of 
Hamlet and Lac des Cygnes; few have been 
more successful in pleasing the public and 
alarming the purists. 

What has been the effect of this sudden rise 
to fame on Hurry’s own development and on 
the general public’s awareness of the delights 
of art ? 

To appreciate the contrast between the 
Hurry of 1941 and the Hurry of 1943 compare 
the painting Charity (Fig. 1) with the drop- 
curtain for Lac des Cygnes (Fig. 2). In the first 
everything is in conflict, agony, despair. It 
shows the artist torn, as he was, between the 
allurements and safe comforts of patronage 
and the frustration and degradation, the 
intellectual vivisection, which patronage im- 
plied for him. To be sure, the outside world 
exists. The struggle of the common people 
for bread and freedom makes the artist aware 
of his own position. But it cannot penetrate 
through the seductively irridescent veil of 
his neurosis, nor can he penetrate to the 
people from a communion with whom he 
could alone derive the strength to solve his 
conflicts. His language remains obscure, the 
symbols and their general setting tell the story 
of the artist’s isolation.! 

Now turn to Hurry’s latest completed work 
(Fig. 2). Superficially, many elements appear 
the same: ‘* surrealism’ mutters the expert 
and clucks his tongue reprovingly at the way 
in which the artist draws on the past, absorb- 
ing gothic, baroque, romantic and Russian 
elements with a sovereign disregard for the 
pigeon-holes of the art historian. But instead 
of revealing a state of chaos and despair in 
the artist’s mind, the glowing colours and 
fantastic shapes of the curtain for Lac, soothed 
and disciplined, as they are, in the embrace 
of the great arch formed by the pinions of 
the swans, express a mood of exultation. 

How did this come about ? 
eee 

_ Though of great significance historically as a reflection 
of the position into which English artists had been forced 
by the world economic crisis, there was, artistically speak- 
ing, nothing rfez' in all this. The English ‘ surrealism,’” 
‘abstract art,” etc., of the ’30s to which Moore 
Piper, Sutherland still so pathetically cling, was merely 


the belated backwash of the European heer 
ments of, say, 1910-24, pean vanguard move- 


‘Lae des Cygnes 


Until the war Hurry’s career—he is now 
34— followed the usual pattern for young 
English artists without money or influential 
friends. Scholarships and a small allowance 
from his lower-middle class family enabled 
him to pass from the Royal Academy Schools 
to a search for individual expression in land- 
scape. At this stage his great powers, his 
masterly handling of paint, his profound 
characterisation as shown even by his early 
portraits. his sense of decorative design—- 
remained unrecognised. 

A small show at the Wertheim Gallery 
(1937) passed unnoticed, the major galleries 
refused his work right up to 1941. But this 
very isolation accentuated another element 
which Hurry possessed to an unusual degree; 
the urge to communicate, the quest for 
themes that would enable him to relate his 
own experiences to the greater issues of the 
world around him. 

Munich and the drift into the second world 
war made this urge irresistible. He discarded 
landscape for less detached images—but just 
at this point, a new influence appeared which 
drove him in the opposite direction. The 
exquisite water-colour drawings which he 
then produced gained him the support of 
one or two enlightened patrons who drew 
him into the charmed circle of their own 
sophistication. 

Hence the contradictions which mark 
Hurry’s work during the first years of the 
war. He produced connected cycles of 
drawings which passed from a _ perplexed 
record of private experiences (‘‘ The Journey,” 
1940) to haunting visions of hunger and war 
G@ Phemsseven wRagles;’ 1941)c5 he even 
accompanied his designs with texts ih free 
verse. But his written word was as abstruse 
and tortured as his designs. His sombre = 
themes clamouring to reach the masses were Charity 
entombed in sumptuous Morocco bindings. 

‘Vhe gulf between the artist and the people 
hal seemingly become unbridgeable, 
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Hamlet Finale ck 


Figurines from Lac des Cygnes 
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Nevertheless, the benefits of this phase in 
Hurry’s career—benefits for which gratitude 
is due to his pioneer supporters—proved more 
important in the long run than its disadvant- 
ages. To be heard by a few is better than not 
to be heard at all. For the first time Hurry 
was selling his work, and, in the last months 
of 1941, his new connections secured for him 
a one-man show at the Redfern Gallery. It 
was here that his gifts as a designer were 
recognised by Robert Helpmann. 

This is not the place to discuss the signifi- 
cance of the team-work between Helpmann 
and Hurry for the development of the ballet. 
More competent writers have done so at 
length since Hamlet was first produced a year 
ago. The fact that Helpmann chose to match 
and triumphantly vindicated his dramatic 
powers against the background of Hurry’s 
imaginative splendour is a sufficient measure 
of their achievement (Fig. 3). 

For Hurry this collaboration meant three 
things of supreme importance. 

It set him to work on major themes which 
were of general importance, yet sharply 
demarcated. 

It taught him the discipline and the 
exhilarating comradeship of teamwork, and 
that not only with a fellow-designer, the 
choreographer, but with a whole company of 
stage painters and carpenters, dressmakers, 
electricians, stage-hands, musicians and 
dancers. (He gives a delightful account of 
his horror when he first saw his designs with 
their delicate washes and hair-breadth lines 
translated by the stage painter into the 
monstrous scale of the actual set !) 

Third, and most important, it gave him at 
last what he had always wanted, a nation- 
wide public. 

The disaster which had deprived the 
Sadlers Wells Ballet Company of their home 
during the blitz had made them a truly 
national institution. Like the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra they had gone out to the 
people, in the provinces and in the heart of 
London. And the people accepted Hurry’s 
sets with a thrill of delight. 

Need we wonder that such influences have 

transformed the very essence of Hurry’s art ? 
Superficially the conflict which haunts Hamlet 
seems akin to Hurry’s own mood before he 
began working for the ballet. But by entering 
into Shakespeare’s world he was _ lifted, 
irresistibly, out of the petty sphere of intro- 
spection on to a heroic plane, and the very 
scale of the conflict demanded an exertion 
of confidence and strength which could leave 
no room for the timid woes of self-commisera- 
tion. Freed by his work for Hamlet from their 
decadent encumbrances, the rich treasures of 
“durry’s fantasy could now be lavished in 
“.ofusion, in his gay sets and figurines for 
Lac des Cygnes, on a romantic fairy tale (Figs. 
2 an. 4). But this is only the beginning. The 
full rau e of Hurry’s art will yet reveal itself 
in s w .nd unexpected forms, not only on 
the b 'et and legitimate stage—he is now 
design 1; seis for the play of Hamlet to be 
produced in February,—but also in other 
spheres of popular art, such as murals of 
graphic picture cycles. 
__And the people? Are we unduly optimistic 
ifwe interpret the enthusiastic reception of an 
art so rich and colourful by the typist from 
Ealine, the Preston weaver, the workers in the 
coa'fields, the men and women in the forces, 
as a sign th: t they are casting off their blind 
indifference v «i <nvironment? The 
sets for Hamlet ana Ice des Cygnes have, we 
hope, battered an irreparable breach into 
the doleful stronghold of brown-paint-on-the- 
instalment-plan. This in itself would make 
Helpmann’s rescue of Hurry from his isolation 
a major contribution to the cultural re- 
awakening of our people. 
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